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school  who  participated  in  a traditional  classroom  approach 
to  reading  instruction  during  the  1976-77  school  year. 

There  were  220  sixth  graders,  283  seventh  graders,  and  201 
eighth  graders  who  participated  in  the  study  during  the 

1975- 76  reading  center  and  257  sixth  graders,  238  seventh 
graders,  and  255  eighth  graders  who  participated  in  the 

1976- 77  traditional  classroom  approach.  Fifty-three  percent 
of  the  student  body  were  on  either  free  or  reduced  lunch, 
fifty-nine  percent  of  the  students  were  transported  by 

bus  from  various  parts  of  town,  and  forty-three  percent  of 
the  students  were  Black  while  fifty-seven  percent  were 
classified  as  Other. 

The  treatment  of  the  reading  center  group  consisted  of 
reading  instruction  by  means  of  the  adapted  P.K.  Yonge 
model.  This  model  was  designed  to  incorporate  counseling 
techniques  with  reading  instruction.  Students  were  en- 
couraged to  work  on  specific  skill  needs  that  they  identified 
on  the  basis  of  their  pretest  scores  which  they  discussed 
with  the  teacher  during  an  initial  conference.  Besides 
these  specific  needs,  students  also  worked  on  other  skills 
as  were  indicated  by  the  reading  teacher.  Instruction 
in  the  reading  center  approach  was  scheduled  on  twelve 
week  cycles  with  students  coming  to  the  reading  center  from 
their  language  arts  classes  on  alternate  days  for  a total 
of  twelve  weeks.  During  this  time,  students  participated 
in  the  following  activities:  pretesting  followed  by  an 


individual  conference,  eight  weeks  of  skill  instruction, 
and  posttesting  followed  by  a final  individual  conference 
during  which  the  student  and  teacher  discussed  progress 
the  student  had  made  in  reading. 

The  traditional  classroom  approach  to  reading  con- 
sisted of  reading  instruction  on  a daily  basis  throughout 
the  year.  The  materials  consisted  of  a basal  series  sup- 
plemented by  materials  used  in  the  reading  center  the 
previous  year.  For  both  the  reading  center  approach  and 
the  traditional  classroom  approach  classes  were  homoge- 
neously grouped  according  to  reading  achievement. 

The  statistical  analyses  of  pre  and  post  test  scores 
were  done  using  the  statistical  analysis  system  MANOVA 
procedure.  The  multivariate  statistic  used  was  Pillai's 
Trace.  Univariate  AN OVA s were  also  computed  for  each 
of  the  six  subtests  to  test  for  significant  differences 
in  the  pre  and  post  test  scores. 

There  were  statistically  significant  differences 
between  the  results  of  the  reading  center  approach  and 
the  traditional  classroom  approach  to  reading  instruction 
on  all  of  the  SDRT  subtests.  At  all  three  grade  levels 
the  results  of  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grade 
students  favored  the  reading  center  approach. 


CHAPTER 


The  Problem 


Statement  of  the  Problem 

The  purpose  of  this  investigation  was  to  determine  if 
significant  differences  in  reading  gains,  as  measured  by 
the  Stanford  Diagnostic  Reading  Test,  Level  II,  existed  be- 
tween scores  obtained  from  middle  school  students  who 
participated  in  a reading  center  based  on  an  adaptation  of 
the  P.K.  Yonge  model,  and  those  scores  obtained  from  the 
same  middle  school  students  who  participated  in  a tradi- 
tional classroom  approach  to  reading.  These  differences 
were  measured  by  comparing  the  pre  and  post  test  results  of 
students  who  participated  in  the  reading  center  in  the 
1975-76  school  year  and  pre-posttest  results  of  students 
who  participated  in  a traditional  classroom  approach  to 
reading  during  the  1976-77  school  year.  Students'  results 
were  compared  on  the  basis  of  the  following  six  subjects 
of  the  Stanford  Diagnostic  Reading  Test,  Level  II:  Reading 

Comprehension,  Vocabulary,  Syllabication,  Sound  Discrimina- 
tion, Blending,  and  Reading  Rate. 

Delimitations  and  Limitations 

The  present  study  was  confined  to  the  704  students  who 
participated  in  the  reading  center  during  1975-76  and  755 
students  who  participated  in  a traditional  approach  to 
reading  during  1976-77.  All  participating  students  were 
enrolled  at  a middle  school  in  Gainesville,  Florida. 


Since  the  reading  center  cycled  at  twelve  week  inter- 
vals, data  regarding  the  dependent  variables  Cor  this  group 
were  gathered  at  twelve  week  intervals.  In  order  to  equate 
the  two  approaches,  data  Cor  the  traditional  approach  were 
gathered  at  twelve  week  intervals  during  1976-77.  The 
dependent  variables  included  reading  comprehension,  vocabu- 
lary, syllabication,  sound  discrimination,  blending,  and 
reading  rate  as  measued  by  the  StanCord  Diagnostic  Reading 
Test,  Level  II,  in  1975-76  Cor  the  reading  center  group  and 
1976-77  Cor  the  traditional  group. 

The  major  limitation  oC  the  study  appeared  to  be  the 
inability  to  control  Cor  the  history  (e.g.,  other  events 
occurring  between  the  1975-76  measurement  oC  the  reading 
center  group  and  the  1976-77  measurement  oC  the  traditional 
group) . Another  limitation  stemmed  Crom  the  Cact  that  the 
study  was  limited  to  students  enrolled  at  one  middle  school 
in  Gainesville,  Florida.  Since  the  reading  center  approach 
cycled  at  twelve  week  intervals  the  study  was  limited  to  a 
comparison  oC  the  two  approaches  Cor  only  twelve  weeks  and 
this  again  limited  the  generalizations  that  were  able  to 
be  made  Crom  the  study. 

JustiCication  Cor  the  Study 

There  were  Cour  major  justiCications  Cor  a comparison 
study  oC  the  reading  gains  oC  students  in  a P.K.  Yonge 
reading  center  approach  as  opposed  to  those  in  a tradi- 
tional approach. 


The  first  justification  revolved  around  the  fact  that 
reading  skill  deficiencies  of  all  students  have  become  a 
national  concern.  When  students  are  promoted  to  higher 
grades,  this  concern  is  naturally  heightened.  The  de- 
clining acceleration  of  reading  gains  beginning  at  grade 
four  and  continuing  through  high  school  has  been  attributed 
to  purposeless,  nonsystematic  teaching  strategies  (Hoyt 
and  Blackmore,  1960) . Karlin  (1960)  stated  that  since  the 
ability  to  solve  problems  depends  in  large  measure  upon  the 
ability  to  read,  it  is  clear  that  success  in  school,  partic- 
ularly in  the  upper  grades,  is  closely  related  to  the 
ability  to  read.  According  to  Glasser  (1969),  in  most 
schools  where  children  fail,  the  major  academic  failure 
recognizable  to  both  the  children  and  teachers  is  the  fail- 
ure to  read.  Adequate  solutions  to  the  problem  have  not 
been  found  so  that  there  is  still  a need  for  studies  that 
demonstrate  which  programs  are  significantly  better  or  are 
significantly  worse.  Any  data  that  would  add  to  the  know- 
ledge of  this  problem  area  would  be  most  beneficial  to  the 
field  of  reading  in  general  and  more  specifically  to  those 
who  plan  the  curricula  within  the  schools. 


The  second  justification  dealt  with  the  fact  that 
there  has  not  been  much  research  of  this  nature  done  in 
the  middle  school.  The  lack  of  research  may  be  attributed 
to  the  fact  that  the  middle  school  is  a relatively  new 
concept  of  school  philosophy  and  organization  and  many 


innovative  efforts  have  been  undertaken,  but  because  of 
the  recency  of  implementation  many  innovations  have  not 
been  adequately  evaluated. 

The  third  justification  for  this  study  lay  in  the 
fact  that,  heretofore,  many  studies  in  reading  dealt  with 
the  effects  of  different  approaches  on  remedial  students 
(Early,  1967;  Freed,  1973;  and  Gordon,  1968).  When  estab- 
lishing reading  programs,  schools  have  not  taken  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  the  average  reader  may  have 
potential  to  become  a superior  reader  and  consequently  the 
student  who  is  able  to  get  by  is  condemned  to  do  just  that 
(Casters,  1963) . Because  reading  programs  often  offer 
little  in  the  way  of  a systematic  program  of  reading  in- 
struction for  all  students  beyond  the  early  grades,  we  are 
creating  students  who  may  know  how  to  read,  but  who  do 
not  use  reading  effectively.  Mastery  of  reading  skills  is 
a longterm  process  and  cannot  be  neglected  beyond  the 
beginning  stages  (Moray,  1975) . This  study  was  designed 
to  deal  with  the  effects  of  two  types  of  programs  on  all 
students  except  those  enrolled  in  special  classes  (E.M.R., 

The  fourth  justification  for  the  study  was  the  practi- 
cal need  for  such  a study  in  the  particular  county  where 
the  study  was  conducted.  The  study  represented  an  attempt 
to  test  if  there  were  any  significant  differences  in 
reading  gains  when  different  types  of  reading  approaches 


were  used.  Specifically,  this  study  was  planned  to  deter- 
mine if  the  abandonment  of  a P.K.  Yonge  reading  center 
approach  as  adapted  for  appropriate  use  in  one  specific 
middle  school  was  justified  in  terms  of  statistical  analy- 


One  of  the  essential  assumptions  underlying  this  study 
was  that  the  uncontrolled  variables  that  might  have  a sig- 
nificant effect  were  randomly  distributed  between  the 
reading  center  group  and  the  traditional  group.  More 
specifically,  pre-experimental  equivalence  was  assumed 
since  the  two  groups  were  composed  of  all  middle  school 
students  in  the  same  school  for  a two-year  period.  It  was 
also  assumed  that  there  was  no  threat  to  internal  validity 
because  of  testing,  the  effects  of  a pretest  on  subsequent 
observed  behavior,  since  equivalent  forms  of  the  Stanford 
Diagnostic  Reading  Test  were  used  for  the  pre  and  post  test 
For  both  the  reading  center  group  and  the  traditional  group 
Form  W constituted  the  pretest  and  Form  X the  post  test. 

It  was  also  assumed  that  the  intervening  variable  of  his- 
tory was  equivalent  for  both  groups. 


tained  on  the  pre  and  posttests  of  the  Stanford  Diagnostic 


Assumptions 


Definition  of  Terms 


Comprehension  referred 


Comprehension  subtest 


scores  obtained  on  the  pre  and  posttests  of  the  SORT, 

Level  II,  Forms  H and  X.  According  to  the  authors,  this 
test  was  designed  to  test  paragraph  comprehension. 

Developmental  reading  in  this  study  referred  to  a 
reading  program  which  served  students  regardless  of  how 
efficient  or  inefficient  a reader  they  may  be. 

Individualized  reading  as  used  in  this  study  referred 
to  a means  of  providing  for  individual  differences.  It 
adapted  methods  and  materials  to  the  wide  range  of  individ- 
ual differences. 

Middle  school  as  used  in  this  study  was  a school  pro- 
viding a program  planned  for  a range  of  older  children, 
preadolescents,  and  early  adolescents  that  built  upon 
the  elementary  school  program  for  earlier  childhood  and  in 
turn  was  built  by  the  high  school  program  for  adolescents 
(Alexander,  1969) . 

P.K.  Yonge  model  referred  to  the  foundations  of  the 
program  for  the  reading  center  group.  In  this  model,  stu- 
dents came  to  the  reading  center  two  days  one  week  and 
three  days  the  next  and  this  continued  for  eight  weeks. 
Students  came  during  their  language  arts  period  and  the 
teacher  accompanied  them  and  acted  as  a helper  when  needed. 
Before  students  came  to  the  reading  center,  they  were  given 
the  SORT,  Level  II,  Form  W and  they  had  an  individual  con- 
ference. During  the  conference,  the  test  results  were 


explained  to  the  student  and 


student 


areas  he  felt  he  needed  to  work  on.  During  this  time  in 
the  reading  center,  the  student  concentrated  on  the  areas 
of  concern  as  identified  by  the  reading  teacher.  The  skill 
areas  students  were  able  to  choose  from  included  compre- 
hension, vocabulary,  syllabication,  sound  discrimination, 
blending,  and  rate.  At  the  end  of  the  instructional  period, 
students  were  given  the  posttest,  SORT,  Level  II,  Form  X. 
After  taking  the  posttest,  students  had  an  individual  con- 
ference and  their  progress  and  their  remaining  needs  and 
goals  were  discussed. 

During  the  every-other-day  that  the  student  was  not 
in  reading  center  he/she  was  in  language  arts,  and  during 
this  time  the  reading  teacher  wrote  individual  prescrip- 
tions in  every  student's  folder.  When  students  completed 
their  reading  prescriptions  for  the  day,  they,  in  turn, 
wrote  comments  back  to  the  reading  teacher.  This  program 
was  adapted  for  the  particular  middle  school  used  in  this 
study  in  that  reading  instruction  was  for  eight  weeks  as 
opposed  to  six  weeks  as  used  at  P.K.  Yonge  School.  The 
other  four  weeks  of  the  cycle  included  two  weeks  for  pre 
and  posttesting  and  two  weeks  for  pre  and  post  conferencing. 
Also,  more  direct  instruction  was  provided  for  students 
through  directed  reading  activities  than  is  usually  pro- 


'.K.  Yonge  model. 


Reading  center  group  referred  to  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth  graders  who  participated  in  the  reading  program 
based  on  the  P.K.  Yonge  adapted  model  during  1975-76. 
Students  were  homogeneously  grouped  in  the  classes  that 
participated  in  this  approach. 

Reading  rate  referred  to  the  scores  obtained  on  the 
Reading  Rate  subtest  on  the  SORT,  Level  II,  Forms  W and 
X.  According  to  the  authors,  rate  of  reading  reflects 
the  speed  with  which  a person  habitually  reads  with  compre- 
hension and  the  efficiency  with  which  he  is  able  to  decode 

Sound  discrimination  in  this  study  referred  to  the 
scores  obtained  on  the  Sound  Discrimination  subtest  of 
the  SORT,  Level  II,  Forms  W and  X.  According  to  the  test 
authors,  this  subtest  assessed  the  student's  knowledge 
of  common  and  variant  spellings  of  the  sounds  of  the 
English  language. 

Syllabication  in  the  present  study  referred  to  the 
scores  obtained  on  the  Syllabication  subtest  of  the  SORT, 
Level  II,  Forms  H and  X.  According  to  the  test's  authors, 
this  subtest  evaluated  the  student's  ability  to  divide 
words  into  syllables.  Although  the  test  itself  required 
the  student  to  indicate  the  initial  syllable  of  a word, 
the  authors  stated  that  experimentation  with  different  ways 
of  testing  this  skill  has  revealed  that  the  major  syllabi- 
cation rules  can  be  tested  most  easily  if  the  format  of 
their  syllabication  test  is 


followed. 


Traditional  classroom  approach  to  reading  in  the 


present  study  referred  to  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
graders  who  in  1976-77  received  their  reading  instruction 
in  a regular  classroom  setting.  In  this  approach  the 
reading  class  met  everyday  for  a year,  was  taught  by  one 
teacher,  and  used  a basal  series  supplemented  by  other 
selected  reading  materials.  Classes  participating  in  this 
approach  were  homogeneously  grouped  with  sub-grouping  to 
take  into  account  skill  needs. 

Procedures 

Description  of  the  Sample 

The  sample  for  the  reading  center  group  consisted  of 
220  sixth  graders,  283  seventh  graders,  and  201  eighth 
graders  who  participated  in  the  reading  center  program 
during  the  1975-76  middle  school  year  at  a middle  school 
in  Gainesville,  Florida.  This  sample  was  composed  of  stu- 
dents in  language  arts  classes,  and  therefore  E.M.R.,  S.L.D. 
and  Title  I students  were  excluded.  During  their  time  in 
reading  center,  students  were  taught  by  the  same  reading 
teacher  and  until  January,  1976  there  were  two  reading 
teachers  in  the  center. 

The  sample  for  the  traditional  classroom  approach  to 
reading  consisted  of  257  sixth  graders,  238  seventh  graders, 
and  255  eighth  graders  who  were  enrolled  in  the  reading 
classes  at  the  aforementioned  middle  school  during  1976-77. 


u 


This  sample  included  students  who  participated  in  the 
reading  center  approach,  new  students,  and  new  sixth 
graders.  This  sample  was  given  reading  instruction  by  six 
different  teachers,  including  the  one  teacher  who  taught 
students  in  the  reading  center  for  the  entire  1975-76  school 

Treatment  of  the  Reading  Center  and  Traditional  Class  Groups 

The  treatment  of  the  reading  center  group  consisted  of 
reading  instruction  delivered  by  means  of  the  adapted  P.K. 
Yonge  model.  This  model  was  designed  to  incorporate  coun- 
seling techniques  with  reading,  and  students  were  encouraged 
to  work  in  specific  skill  needs  that  they  recognized  on  the 
basis  of  their  pretest  and  initial  conference.  Besides 
these  specific  needs,  students  also  worked  on  other  skills 
represented  by  the  subtests  of  the  SORT. 

The  teachers,  language  arts  and  reading,  who  partici- 
pated in  the  reading  center  all  attended  a four  day  work- 
shop at  P.K.  Yonge  Laboratory  School.  During  the  workshop, 
the  teachers  went  through  the  experience  of  being  students 
in  a developmental  reading  laboratory  at  their  own  level 
of  competency.  During  the  first  session,  a standardized 
reading  test  was  administered  and  scored.  Following  this 
there  was  an  interpretation  of  scores  based  on  college 
norms.  Counseling  and  goal  setting  was  then  experienced 
by  each  teacher  while  he/she  developed  his/her  own  individ- 
ualized reading  program.  The  philosophy,  methodology,  and 


materials  were  studied  within  this  framework  during  the 
remainder  of  the  sessions.  In  this  way  all  the  involved 
teachers  received  a similar  background  and  training  for 
the  reading  center  program  (Guttenger  and  Hines,  1977) . 

The  traditional  class  approach  to  reading  consisted 
of  reading  instruction  on  a daily  basis.  The  materials 
consisted  of  a basal  series  supplemented  by  materials  used 
in  the  reading  center.  The  six  reading  teachers  met  on  a 
regular  basis  to  plan  and  share  materials.  Students  were 
grouped  within  the  homogeneous  class  in  order  to  insure 
that  an  individual  student's  skill  needs  were  met.  The 
SDRT  was  used  to  diagnose  these  needs. 

Table  1 illustrates  the  number  of  years  of  teaching 
experience  and  the  training  each  of  the  six  teachers 
who  participated  in  the  traditional  approach  have  had.  - 
In  order  to  insure  that  instruction  was  similar  for  all 
students  involved  in  the  traditional  approach,  the  reading 
teachers  planned  regular  inservice  meetings  so  that  mate- 
rials, ideas,  and  methods  of  organization  were  shared. 

The  teachers  committed  themselves  to  this  form  of  unified 
reading  instruction  during  the  period  in  which  data  was 
collected. 

Instrumentation 

The  instrument  used  to  collect  data  pertaining  to 
the  dependent  variables  was  the  Stanford  Diagnostic  Reading 
Test  (SDRT),  Level  II,  Forms  W and  X.  Form  W was  used  to 


Teaching  Experience  and  Training  in  Reading  of 
Teachers  Participating  in  Traditional  Approach 


Teacher  Years  of  Teaching  Experience  Training  in  Reading 


M.Ed.  and  working 


4 3 working  on  M.Ed. 

undergraduate  training 
in  elementary  educa- 

5 2 tion  and  reading 

working  on  reading 

6 2 certification 


collect  posttest 


for  the  reading  center  group 


were  collected  at  twelve  week  intervals  during  the  1975-76 
school  year.  Data  for  the  traditional  class  group  partici- 
pating in  this  study  were  collected  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  the  twelve  weeks  tested  in  this  study  during  the 
1976-77  school  year. 

Standardization  of  the  instrument  was  conducted  in 
October,  1965  on  120,000  cases  in  six  school  systems. 

Since  the  norms  were  determined  at  one  point  in  time,  use 
of  norms  appeared  neither  easier  nor  more  difficult  than 
they  should  be.  It  was  assumed  that  this  effect  would  be 
approximately  uniform  across  subtests  so  that  identification 
of  strengths  and  weaknesses  would  not  be  adversely  affected. 

Reliability  data  for  the  SDRT  were  obtained  using  the 
split-half  reliability  coefficients  and  standard  errors  of 
measurement. 

According  to  the  test  authors,  the  validity  of  the 
SDRT  has  been  indicated  by  the  evidence  of  the  test's 
ability  to  measure  the  main  facets  of  reading. 

Hypotheses 

The  present  study  tried  to  determine  if  significant 
differences  in  reading  gains,  as  measured  by  the  Stanford 
Diagnostic  Reading  Test,  existed  between  scores  obtained 
from  students  who  participated  in  a reading  center,  based 
on  the  P.K.  Yonge  model,  and  those  scores  obtained  from 
students  who  participated  in  a traditional  classroom 


approach  to  reading.  From  this  problem  statement  the 
specific  null  hypotheses  were  generated  and  in  each  in- 
stance an  alpha  level  of  .01  was  used  to  determine  if  the 
hypotheses  should  be  accepted. 

1.  There  will  be  no  statistically  significant  dif- 
ference in  reading  comprehension  between  the 
reading  center  group  and  the  traditional  class 
group,  as  measured  by  the  Reading  Comprehension 
subtest  of  the  Stanford  Diagnostic  Reading  Test 
(SORT) . 

2.  There  will  be  no  statistically  significant  dif- 
ference in  vocabulary  between  the  reading  center 
group  and  the  traditional  class  group,  as  measured 
by  the  Vocabulary  subtest  of  the  SORT. 

3.  There  will  be  no  statistically  significant  dif- 
ference in  syllabication  between  the  reading 
center  group  and  the  traditional  class  group, 
as  measured  by  the  Syllabication  subtest  of  the 

4.  There  will  be  no  statistically  significant  dif- 
ference in  sound  discrimination  between  the  reading 
center  group  and  the  traditional  class  group, 

as  measured  by  the  Sound  Discrimination  subtest 

5.  There  will  be  no  statistically  significant  dif- 
ference in  blending  between  the  reading  center 
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group  and  the  traditional  class  group,  as  mea- 
sured by  the  Blending  subtest  of  the  SDRT. 

6.  There  will  be  no  statistically  significant  dif- 
ference in  reading  rate  between  the  reading  center 
group  and  the  traditional  class  group,  as  measured 
by  the  Rate  subtest  of  the  SDRT. 

Organization  of  the  Remainder  of  the  Study 
Chapter  II  contains  a review  of  related  lieterature 
and  research.  Chapter  III  is  a discussion  of  the  method- 
ology and  data  collection.  Chapter  IV  presents  the  results 
of  this  study,  and  Chapter  V contains  a summary  and  conclu- 
sions of  the  investigation. 


CHAPTER 


REVIEW  OF  RELATED  LITERATURE 

A consideration  of  the  relationship  between  success  in 
reading  subskills  and  organizational  approaches  used  in 
reading  instruction  demands  a preliminary  understanding  of 
several  fields  of  knowledge  which  relate  to  the  question. 
First,  why  are  reading  programs  needed  in  the  middle  grades? 
Next,  what  approaches  have  been  used  in  teaching  reading 
in  the  middle  school  and  what  does  research  indicate  re- 
garding the  effects  of  each  approach?  And  last,  what  are 
the  implications  of  this  research  for  this  study? 

Rationale  for  Reading  Instruction  in  the  Middle  School 

As  children  move  up  the  educational  ladder,  the  spread 
in  reading  ability  appears  to  be  increased.  Research  stud- 
ies which  have  presented  a rationale  for  scholastic  reading 
programs  beyond  the  elementary  grades  have  reported  a lag 
between  grade  norms  and  mean  achievement.  This  lag  began 
in  grade  four  and  increased  throughout  the  junior  high  and 
high  school  years  according  to  Peyton  and  Below  (196S) , 
Cooper  (1965),  Ramsey  (1963),  and  young  (1956).  Morrison 
and  Perry  (1959)  and  Hoyt  and  Blackmore  (1960)  concluded 
that  the  minus  deviation  in  achievement  and  expected 
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nonsystematic  teaching  methods  used  in  the  middle  grades. 

The  availability  of  federal  funds  in  the  mid-sixties 
stimulated  the  growth  of  many  reading  programs  in  junior 
high  and  high  schools  (Graham,  1968;  Martin,  1969).  The 
guidelines  of  the  compensatory  programs  demanded  that  most 
of  these  reading  programs  have  been  successful  for  some  stu- 

percentage  of  the  total  school  population  and  the  coats  have 
been  high  and  the  results  often  disappointing  (Carrision, 
1973;  Evans,  1972;  Ireland,  1973;  Riessman,  1972).  Karlin 
(1972)  pointed  out  that  remedial  reading  classes  have  not 
provided  the  solution  to  the  total  problem  of  improving 
the  reading  skills  of  all  students.  Karlin  (1960)  stated 
that  since  the  ability  to  solve  problems  depended  in  a 

success  in  school,  particularly  in  the  upper  grades,  was 

Glasser  (1969) , in  most  schools  where  children  failed,  the 
major  academic  failure  recognizable  to  both  the  children 
and  teachers  was  failure  to  read. 

By  the  fifth  or  sixth  grade  level  many  students  have 
learned  to  recognize  and  call  words  adequately,  but  these 
skills  are  not  the  end  of  reading  instruction.  The  need 
for  advanced  reading  skills  arises  as  the  student  advances 
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(1975) 


stated  that  because  reading  programs  often  offer  little  in 
the  way  of  a systematic  program  for  reading  instruction 
beyond  the  early  grades,  we  were  creating  students  who 
knew  how  to  read,  but  who  did  not  use  reading  effectively. 
Mastery  of  reading  skills  is  a longterm  process  and  cannot 
be  neglected  beyond  the  beginning  stages.  Moray  (1975) 
also  suggested  that  reading  in  the  intermediate  grades  and 
above  be  taught  as  part  of  a language  arts  program.  This 
was  suggested  so  that  reading  would  not  be  Isolated  from 
the  other  language  arts  skills.  Weisse  (1969)  asserted  that 
reading  was  a thinking  process  and  in  the  junior  high  it 
should  become  more  than  a process  that  aims  merely  at  under- 
standing written  work.  At  this  stage  reading  should  become 
heavily  concerned  with  critical  and  creative  evaluation  and 
interpretation,  and  consequently  the  teaching  of  reading  is 
more  complicated.  Gray  (1948)  stated  that  a sound  reading 
program  was: 

concerned  not  only  with  correcting  deficiencies 
among  poor  readers  but  also  with  systematic 
training  which  aims  to  promote  increased  ability 
on  the  part  of  all  students  in  harmony  with  the 
increasing  demands  made  on  them  for  mature, 
critical  reading.  (p.  59) 

Harris  (1969)  attested  to  the  fact  that  children  who 
were  already  reading  at  an  average  or  even  slightly  above 
average  level,  but  who  were  so  bright  that  their  reading 
skills  should  be  far  higher  than  their  present  competence 
were  frequently  overlooked  because  they  were  not  failing. 

The  gap  that  existed  between  their  estimated  reading  level 
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for  the  common  success  of  a number  of  reading  programs: 
1)  academic  objectives  clearly  stated  and/or  carefully 


planned;  2)  teacher  training  in  the  methods  of  the  program; 

3)  small  group  or  individualized  instruction;  4)  directly 
relevant  instruction;  5)  high  treatment  intensity;  6)  ac- 
tive parental  involvement.  Guthrie  also  added  two  more 
characteristics  which  subjectively  appeared  to  be  present. 

They  are  the  following:  1)  the  utilization  of  additional 

reading  personnel  (both  specialists  and  aides) , and  2)  some 
sort  of  continuous  assessment  system  which  provided  both 
feedback  and  diagnostic  information. 

From  the  studies  Guthrie  and  others  (1976)  investigated, 
they  asserted  that  at  an  organizational  level,  a district 
with  successful  readers  has  strong  administrative  leader- 
ship, cooperation,  and  involvement  of  staff  in  planning  a 
coordinated  reading  program,  and  an  atmosphere  of  success, 
rather  than  failure.  In  the  studies  they  investigated, 
it  was  also  apparent  that  the  successful  district  invested 
its  financial  resources  in  personnel  rather  than  facilities. 
The  successful  school  program  had  acceptable  pupil-teacher 
ratios,  teacher  aides  to  assist  in  individualizing  instruc- 
tion, and  often  a reading  specialist  or  program  coordinator. 
Thus,  according  to  the  research  reported  by  Guthrie  and 
others  (1976)  as  well  as  by  Wood  (1976) , close  scrutiny 
of  reading  programs  and  their  relative  effectiveness  is  in 
order  when  the  diverting  of  funds  to  the  reading  program 
may  mean  the  cutting  of  some  other  program. 


Basal  Program  as  an  Approach  to  Reading  Instruction 

The  use  of  a series  of  integrated  reading  textbooks 
for  several  grade  levels  has  a long  history  in  American 
reading  instruction.  Noah  Webster  wrote  the  first  series 
around  1790.  In  1840  McGuffey  presented  his  series  which 
was  based  on  grading  the  readers  by  degree  of  difficulty. 
The  idea  of  a controlled,  repeated  vocabulary  and  the 
gradual  introduction  of  new  words  was  an  integral  part  of 
his  series.  Supplementary  readers  were  introduced  about 
1890;  and  in  1910  because  of  a change  of  emphasis  in  reading 
instruction,  teachers'  manuals  were  written  to  accompany 
each  reader  (Spache,  1972,  pp.  31-32) . 

A basal  program  consists  of  all  the  suggested  or  pre- 
scribed materials  around  which  competencies  and  interests 
are  developed  and  maintained.  In  addition  to  the  basal 
readers,  the  program  may  include  enrichment  readers,  asso- 
ciate readers,  independent  readers,  enrichment  materials, 
and  various  trade  books.  These  materials,  along  with 
workbooks  and  teachers'  guides,  are  all  part  of  the  basal 
program.  If  a teacher  does  not  use  the  materials  that  are 
provided  or  suggested  for  group  or  individual  use  in  con- 
junction with  the  basal  textbook,  a lack  of  understanding 
of  what  constitutes  a well-rounded  reading  program  could 
result  in  problems.  Basal  readers  alone  do  not  provide 
sufficient  material  or  sufficient  variety  or  scope  of 
material  (Artley,  1961) . 


1972; 


McCormick,  Carr,  and  O'Rand  (1969) , reported 


junior  high  school  in  a San  Francisco  suburb  successfully 
used  a basal  program  to  improve  the  reading  of  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  graders.  Students  who  read  at  least  a 
grade  level  above  their  grade  placement  were  scheduled  into 
a foreign  language  class  and  took  no  reading.  Consequently 
no  results  for  superior  readers  were  reported.  This  study 
used  pre  and  posttest  results  which  reported  a yearly  mean 

Stine  (1962)  investigated  the  differences  in  attitudes 
and  reading  growth  between  an  individualized  reading  program 
and  a basal  reading  program  in  a junior  high  school.  Five 
pretests  were  used  to  equate  the  twelve  groups  of  seventh 
and  eighth  graders  used  in  the  doctoral  study.  All  groups 
made  gains  in  vocabulary  and  comprehension,  as  measured  by 
the  California  Reading  Test,  but  these  differences  were  not 
statistically  significant  when  the  scores  of  the  individu- 
alized group  and  the  basal  group  were  compared.  There  were 
few  differences  in  attitude  as  measured  by  Strang's  Incom- 
plete Sentence  Test.  The  individualized  group  did  not 
read  significantly  more  books  but  they  did  exhibit  a wider 
breadth  of  reading  interests. 

Dirienzo  (1964)  compared  seventh  and  eighth  grade  pupil 
achievement  in  a basal  and  non-basal  reading  program.  He  used 
two  hundred  and  forty  students  in  a school  with  a K-8  organi- 
zation. The  study  lasted  from  January  until  June  of  1963 


and  eight  instructional  groups 


randomly  assigned 


either  the  basal  or  non-basal  program.  He  found  that  the 
reading  methods  employed  did  not  significantly  affect 
achievement  in  reading  on  the  six  areas  of  reading  skills 
measured  by  the  Iowa  Silent  Reading  Test.  Dirienzo  con- 
cluded that  the  amount  of  planning  and  preparation  necessary 
in  using  non-basal  reading  programs  was  not  justified  in 
terms  of  pupil  achievement  in  reading  or  teachers'  efforts. 

Carline  (1960)  also  compared  students'  performances 
in  basal  and  individualized  programs.  He  worked  with 
seventy-two  teachers  in  two  large  metropolitan  school  dis- 
tricts in  Pennsylvania.  He  used  the  pre  and  posttest 
results  of  the  districts'  achievement  testing  program  to 
conclude  that  there  were  no  statistically  significant 
differences  between  the  two  programs. 

Walker  (1957)  did  a similar  study  with  fourth,  fifth, 
and  sixth  graders  in  a laboratory  school  whose  population 
was  composed  mainly  of  university  professors'  children. 
Students  were  randomly  assigned  to  either  a basal  or  an 
individualized  program  at  each  grade  level  but  this  still 
did  not  overcome  the  threats  to  the  study's  validity. 

She  found  no  significant  differences  in  gains  for  either 
approach,  but  she  did  find  that  the  individualized  group 
read  more  books. 

The  number  of  research  studies  concerning  the  effects 
of  the  basal  program  as  an  approach  to  reading  instruction 


in  middle  school  grades  is  small.  The  studies 


cated  that  gains  in  reading  skills  are  not  significantly 
greater  than  those  made  in  the  other  approaches  to  reading 
instruction.  It  should  be  noted  that  in  many  instances, 
few,  if  any  generalizations  may  be  made  from  those  studies 
since  they  often  lacked  control  groups  and  representative 
samples.  There  were  threats  to  the  studies'  internal  and 
external  validity. 

Individualized  Approach  to  Reading  Instruction 

In  recent  years  the  interest  in  individualized  instruc- 
tion, especially  with  regard  to  reading  instruction,  has 
been  reawakened.  Witty  (1959)  states  that  the  dissatis- 
faction with  some  outcomes  of  current  reading  instruction 
by  educators  who  have  recognized  the  high  incidence  of  poor 
reading  in  the  schools  today  has  helped  the  individualized 
movement.  He  also  points  out  that  the  failure  of  students 
to  develop  a permanent  interest  in  reading  as  a leisure  time 
activity  has  also  helped  this  movement.  Allan  McMahan 
(1952)  states,  "It  is  estimated  that  fewer  than  half  of 
the  people  in  the  United  States  ever  read  a book;  fewer 
than  one-fifth  of  them  ever  buy  a book”  (p.  226) . The 
proponents  of  individualized  reading  believe  that  this 
approach  would  awaken  interest  in  reading.  W.A.  Gray 
(1957)  summarized  the  reasons  the  individualized  approach 
has  been  advocated  in  the  following  statement: 


The  arguments  advanced  by  its  proponents  run 
about  as  follows.  Children  differ  so  widely 
in  interests,  capacity  to  learn,  and  motives 
that  it  is  impossible  to  provide  adequate 
stimulation  and  guidance  through  the  use  of 
the  same  materials  and  group  instruction. 

If  the  child  is  to  develop  individuality,  cre- 
ativity, and  the  ability  to  think  clearly  and 
to  interpret  deeply  he  must  not  be  hampered 
by  group  regimentation.  Instead,  he  should 
learn  to  read  in  an  environment  which  stimu- 
lates motives  for  reading,  which  permits  full 
choice  of  materials  to  be  read  at  his  own  rate, 
and  receive  help  as  needed  or  at  scheduled 

times.  (p.  100) 

Individualized  practices  vary  widely.  Dames  (1971) 
describes  a program  in  which  students  commence  study  in 
materials  written  at  a level  of  difficulty  commensurate  with 
their  grade  equivalent  score  as  being  exemplary.  Individu- 
alized practices  based  on  a behavioristic  learning  theory, 
using  controlled  sequence  and  reinforcement,  are  becoming 
fairly  prominent  in  the  literature,  and  programs  have  been 
reported  which  employ  such  elements  as  specific  behavioral 
objectives  based  upon  diagnostic  test  findings,  prescribed 
materials,  system  approaches,  and  the  learner  motivation 
which  results  from  observing  improvement  by  keeping  a record 
of  progress  (Anderson,  1969;  Cranney,  1965;  and  Williams, 
1971) . Individualized  practices  based  on  the  cognitive 
field  theory  have  been  used  when  self-directed  activity  is 
emphasized.  These  practices  range  from  some  choice  among 
objectives  to  a broad  choice  of  materials  and  activities 
dependent  upon  student  interests  and  the  establishment  of 


student  goals  (Klausner,  1971) . 
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purpose  or  interest,  and  for  the  development  of  skills 
needed.  Lazar  (1957)  pointed  out  that  "with  individualized 
reading  the  child  only  has  to  keep  his  own  place,  take  care 
of  his  own  assets  and  liabilities,  and  use  his  own  interest 
and  free  selection  to  make  him  a better  reader"  (p.  78). 

Bond  and  Wagner  (1966)  like  Harris  (1956)  expressed 
doubts  about  the  individualized  approach.  They  found  it 
difficult  to  conceive  that  so  permissive  a reading  atmo- 
sphere could  provide  for  basal  reading  instruction  in  the 
skills  and  abilities  essential  to  mature  reading.  They 
believed  that  reading  is  a complex  process  that  must  be 
taught  systematically  and  that  the  very  nature  of  individu- 
alized reading  tends  to  indicate  that  instruction  would  not 
be  very  systematic.  They  also  questioned  whether  younger 
children  could  sustain  their  interest  for  the  long  periods 
in  which  they  work  alone.  Harris  (1956)  also  stated  that 
individualized  reading  caused  children  to  read  more  and 
show  greater  interest  in  reading,  but  there  was  no  evidence 
that  it  was  a superior  method  for  teaching  proficiency. 

Davis  and  Lucas  (1971)  conducted  a study  with  two 
intermediate  schools,  with  grades  six  through  eight,  in 
Santa  Clara,  California.  Both  the  experimental  and  control 
groups  were  selected  at  random.  Approximately  half  of  the 
five  hundred  and  fifty-four  students  served  as  controls 
using  a basal  program  and  half  as  the  experimental  group 


using  an  individualized  approach.  The  experiment  was  con- 
ducted for  an  entire  year  and  the  results  showed  that  the 
individualized  group  gained  significantly  over  the  control 
group  in  reading  rate,  but  the  two  groups  were  approximately 
the  same  in  vocabulary  and  comprehension.  However,  the 
authors  concluded  that  an  individualized  reading  program 
is  better  for  this  age  group  than  the  basal  program. 
Generalizations  from  this  study  are  limited,  however,  be- 
cause the  population  consisted  only  of  middle  class  white 
students. 

Davidoff,  Kravitz,  and  Moose  (1971)  reported  on  a study 
done  with  disadvantaged  children  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  experimental  group  emphasized  individual 
instruction  with  a large  variety  of  materials.  The  scores 
of  the  experimental  group  were  compared  with  those  of 
children  in  a traditional  basal  reading  program.  The 
experimental  group  was  individually  diagnosed  and  specific 
prescriptions  were  written  for  each  child  but  this  was  not 
done  for  the  control  group.  This  factor  may  explain  why 
significant  gains  were  made  by  the  experimental  group  in 
vocabulary  and  comprehension. 

Karlin  (1957)  reported  the  results  of  a study  of  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  graders  who  were  matched  in  reading  ability, 
I.Q.,  and  socio-economic  status.  The  individualized  reading 
groups  showed  more  interest  in  reading  and  read  more,  but 
there  were  no  significant  differences  between  the  groups 
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in  their  gains  in  reading  achievement.  It  should  be  noted 
that  matching  has  come  into  disrepute  in  research  because 
it  is  possible  to  match  for  all  variables  and  therefore 
it  would  improve  the  study  if  pretests  were  used  to  note 
for  significant  differences  prior  to  the  study. 

Safford  (1960)  tried  to  determine  if  the  individualized 
approach  would  be  good  to  use  with  gifted  children.  He 
found  no  significant  differences  between  the  reading  gains 
of  the  gifted  and  the  average  children.  He  found  that 
after  one  year  students  had  lower  gains  in  reading  achieve- 
ment than  had  been  true  for  the  same  children  in  previous 
years.  It  should  be  noted  that  generalizations  from  this 
study  are  limited  since  the  population  was  white  upper 
middle  class.  This  would  probably  account  for  the  reason 
why  Bonhorst  and  Sellars  (1959),  using  a different  popula- 
tion, found  that  superior  students  profitted  from  this 
method  of  reading  instruction. 

Acinapuro's  (1959)  doctoral  study  involved  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  graders  who  were  matched  in  reading  ability, 
I.Q.,  and  socioeconomic  status.  The  experimental  group 
was  taught  with  the  individualized  approach  and  the  control 
group  with  the  three-ability  grouping  plan  (above-average, 
average,  and  below  average) . Using  a basal  reading  program, 
the  two  groups  did  equally  as  well  in  vocabulary,  but  the 
individualized  group  was  significantly  better  in  silent 
reading  comprehension  and  in  total  silent  and  oral  reading 


achievement.  Again  the  random  assignment  to  the  experi- 
mental and  control  groups  did  not  overcome  the  threats 
posed  by  the  matching  of  groups.  It  is  impossible  to  con- 
trol the  variables  that  are  not  matched  and  therefore  the 
study  is  weakened  and  fewer  generalizations  are  able  to  be 

Huser  (1967)  concluded  from  her  doctoral  study  that 
sixth  graders  did  significantly  better  in  reading  achieve- 
ment when  taught  by  the  individualized  method  than  the  basal 
textbook  approach.  Differences  were  not  evidenced  in  grades 
four  and  five.  It  was  also  found  that  the  intermediate 
grade  students  had  a more  favorable  attitude  toward  reading 
when  taught  individually  than  when  taught  in  groups.  Huser 
concluded  that  the  attitudes  formed  during  the  intermediate 
grades  are  as  important,  perhaps  more  so,  to  the  future 
success  and  self-image  of  the  preadolescent  child  than  is 
reading  achievement. 

Schwartzberg  (1962)  conducted  a study  to  determine 
what  children  thought  of  individualized  reading.  Prom  the 
literature  it  appears  that  many  feel  that  the  results  of 
his  study  give  credibility  to  the  statement  that  individu- 
alized reading  procedures  enrich  and  strengthen  an  eclectic 
reading  program  and  offer  contributions  to  complement  the 
basal  reader.  Since  Schwartzberg  only  used  thirty-nine 
gifted  fifth  graders,  it  seems  difficult  to  conclude  any- 


thing from  his  study. 


Marani  and  Tirris  (1970)  attacked  reading  problems 


in  an  inner-city  seventh  grade  through  a program  of  sequen- 
tial skills  development  and  definite  motivation.  This 
program  made  use  of  individualized  pacing  more  than  it  did 
of  individualized  content.  The  experimental  group  gained 
1.0  years  on  the  average  from  September  to  June,  whereas 
the  control  group  gained  .6  years. 

Studies  of  Duker  and  Stine  (Hitchner,  1968)  showed 
that  no  significant  differences  in  reading  growth  occurred 
between  junior  high  school  classes  who  were  using  basal 
readers  or  SRA  materials  and  those  using  individualized 
reading. 

Camper  (1966)  matched  two  groups  of  fourth,  fifth, 
and  sixth  graders  on  the  number  of  grades  repeated,  age, 
health,  emotional  states,  socioeconomic  status,  reading 
achievement,  mental  ability,  sex,  and  number  of  students. 
She  found  that  the  individual  method  of  teaching  reading 
was  more  effective  with  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  graders. 
Teachers  and  students  showed  a more  favorable  attitude 
toward  reading  and  the  children  read  significantly  more 
books  than  the  students  taught  with  the  group  method. 

Liotta  (1967)  concluded  that  individual  differences 
and  needs  of  pupils  could  be  equally  as  well  served  in 
either  individualized  or  ability  group  approaches.  It 
should  be  noted  that  this  study  was  undertaken  with  inter- 
mediate grade  children  who  were  white  middle  class  and 
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who  were  predominantly  able  readers.  Generalizations  from 
this  study  are  thus  limited  because  of  the  population 
sampled . 

Gold  (1963)  found  similar  results  as  Liotta,  but  his 
population  consisted  of  tenth  grade  public  school  students. 
The  conclusions  of  this  doctoral  study  are  greatly  limited 
since  the  population  only  consisted  of  thirty  boys  and  ten 
girls. 

Wilson  and  Harrison  (1963)  conducted  a study  to  deter- 
mine the  change  in  selected  reading  skills,  vocabulary 
growth  and  reading  comprehension  by  comparing  students  using 
basals  in  a conventional  grouping  arrangement  with  compara- 
ble students  in  an  individualized  reading  program.  Sixth 
grade  students  at  Florida  State  University's  laboratory 
school  were  used  and  instructional  time  consisted  of  one 
hour  per  day  for  each  group.  They  found  that  there  appeared 
to  be  no  significant  difference  as  to  the  instructional 
approach  used  relative  to  the  amount  of  gain  made  by  a class 
in  the  development  of  vocabulary  and  reading  comprehension 
during  one  year.  Once  again  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
study  was  undertaken  in  a university  school  and  not  with 
a representative  population,  and  therefore  generalizations 
are  limited. 

Harris  (1956)  and  Spache  (1969)  have  criticized  in- 
dividualized reading  programs  because  they  are  not 
structured  enough  for  below-average  students.  However, 
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and  others'  (1966)  program  with  delinquent  boys 
which  was  quite  unstructured  reported  results  which  favored 
the  individualized  program,  not  only  in  terms  of  growth 
in  reading  skills,  but  also  in  improved  attitudes  toward 
school  and  improved  interest  in  reading.  Green's  (1968) 
study  in  Texas  agrees  with  Spache's  statement  since  he 
found  that  the  individualized  approach  to  reading  did  not 
work  well  with  fourth  grade  students  who  read  below  grade 
level.  The  conventional  grouping  arrangement  suited  this 
group's  needs  better.  Green  felt  that  these  students  needed 
more  skills  before  they  could  effectively  work  alone. 

Again  it  should  be  noted  that  different  populations  are 
used  in  each  study  and  this  factor  could  account  for  the 
different  results  and  conclusions. 

The  research  concerning  the  effects  of  an  individualized 
approach  to  reading  instruction,  like  that  regarding  the 
basal  approach,  seems  to  be  inconclusive.  Studies  that 
report  significant  gains  in  reading  skills  in  favor  of  the 
individualized  approach  often  fail  to  control  the  threats 
to  internal  and  external  validity.  As  a consequence,  few 
generalizations  can  be  made  from  these  studies. 

Reading  Centers  as  an  Organizational  Method  for  Teaching 

Reading 

In  the  twenty-fourth  yearbook  of  the  National  Society 
of  the  Study  of  Education  (1923)  the  committee  on  reading 
recognized  two  extreme  positions  being  proposed  for  the 
method  of  teaching  reading  - mass  instruction  and  individu- 
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alized  instruction.  The  committee,  at  that  time,  advocated 
a classroom  organization  that  allowed  for  both  group  and 
individualized  instruction.  Most  authorities  agree  that 
there  is  no  one  best  method  of  teaching  reading.  As  the 
literature  and  research  has  pointed  out,  there  are  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  to  be  found  in  both  the  traditional 
basal  program  and  the  individualized  program,  and  conse- 
quently several  writers  (Daniel,  1956;  Dawson  and  Bamman, 
1959;  Evans,  1962;  Hildreth,  1958;  Kirby,  1957;  McCormick, 
1965;  Rowe  and  Dornhoefer,  1957;  Sharpe,  1958;  Stauffer, 
1960;  Veatch,  1961;  and  Witty,  1959)  favor  a combination 
of  the  two  approaches.  They  contend  that  such  a combination 
provides  many  and  varied  reading  opportunities  for  children 
and,  at  the  same  time,  provides  them  with  a systematic 
program  of  skill  development. 

Bennie  (1973)  stated  that  the  increasing  desire  to 
individualize  elementary  and  secondary  reading  has  led  to 
the  establishment  of  individually  prescribed  learning  or 
reading  centers.  These  programs  have  enabled  teachers 
to  give  students,  with  different  reading  skills  achievement, 
opportunities  to  expand  and  apply  their  reading  skills.  As 
the  presecriptive  programming  becomes  more  precise,  students 
will  experience  fewer  problems  with  their  individually 
prescribed  reading  program.  Sherlock  (1963)  pointed  out 
that  the  effective  use  of  the  reading  center  revolves 
around  the  following  six  instructional  activities: 
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1)  identifying,  2)  diagnosing,  3)  motivating,  4)  teaching, 

5)  stimulating,  and  6)  evaluating. 

According  to  Cohen  (1969,  pp.  230-232)  a reading  center 
program  should  be  based  on  the  following  seven  laws  of 
learning  as  proposed  by  Hilgard's  Theories  of  Learning: 

1.  When  to  teach  what  depends  upon  the  individual's 
capacity  and  content  must,  therefore,  be  adjusted 
to  this  capacity  and  to  individual  needs. 

2.  A motivated  learner  acquires  what  is  to  be  learned 
more  rapidly  than  one  who  is  not  motivated. 

3.  Individuals  need  practice  in  setting  goals  for  them- 
selves, goals  neither  so  low  as  to  elicit  little 
effort  nor  so  high  as  to  foreordain  failure. 
Realistic  goal  setting  leads  to  more  satisfactory 
improvement  than  unrealistic  goal  setting. 

4.  Active  participation  by  a learner  is  preferable  to 
passive  reception. 

5.  Meaningful  tasks  are  learned  more  effectively  than 
tasks  not  understood  by  the  learner. 

6.  Information  about  the  nature  of  a good  performance, 
knowledge  of  mistakes,  and  knowledge  of  successful 
results  aid  the  learner. 

7.  The  personal  history  of  an  individual  - his 
reaction  to  authority,  for  example  - may  hamper 
or  enhance  his  ability  to  learn  from  a given 


The  reading  center  approach  satisfies  each  of  the 
above  laws.  For  example,  each  student  progresses  at  his 
own  speed  in  a direction  mandated  by  his  own  diagnosed 
strengths  and  weaknesses.  This  approach  rewards  the  stu- 
dent by  helping  him/her  discover  his/her  own  skill  problems 
and  remediating  those  skills.  The  approach  is  built  on 
achievement,  success,  and  rewards  and  consequently  the 
student  is  led  to  further  achievement.  The  approach  also 
matches  materials  to  the  student's  strengths  to  ensure 
success,  and  to  weaknesses  to  ensure  growth.  This  approach 
also  allows  for  both  maximum  and  minimum  contact  between 
teacher  and  student  and  this  aids  in  the  attainment  of  the 
goal  of  law  number  seven. 

Brueckman  (1964)  stated  that  the  high  school  reading 
centers  used  in  Chicago  indicated  that  students  improved 
in  vocabulary,  rate,  and  comprehension.  The  program  also 
helped  develop  a power  of  self-analysis  within  the  students. 
Johnson  (1966)  discussed  the  success  of  the  reading  center 
in  various  schools  in  Virginia  with  students  of  average 
intelligence  or  above  who  have  evidenced  reading  problems. 
Students  attended  the  laboratory  three  hours  a week  on 
alternate  days.  Casters  (1963)  concluded  from  her  doctoral 
study  that  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  effects  of 
more  attention  for  the  average  reader  in  junior  high  school 
who  potentially  could  become  superior  readers.  Hetherman 
(1968)  stated  that  the  developmental  reading  center  in  their 
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school  system  designed  for  average,  above  average,  and 
remedial  students  greatly  helped  the  high  school  students 
who  voluntarily  enrolled.  Elmore  (1971)  also  discussed 
the  successes  of  their  high  school  reading  center  located 
in  Athens,  Ohio.  Students  may  voluntarily  enroll  as  they 
feel  a need  to  improve  their  skills  but  many  are  referred 
by  teachers.  Materials  in  this  center  are  often  coordinated 
with  classroom  assignments  so  the  transfer  of  skills  from 
reading  center  to  control  area  classroom  is  made  easier. 

Ware  and  Smith  (1969)  gave  another  example  of  a develop- 
mental reading  lab  in  the  junior  high  which  had  met  with 
success  stories.  Smith  and  Rieback's  (1971)  junior  high 
reading  program  consisted  of  students  setting  daily  goals 
and  experiencing  their  reaching  them.  Students  were  taught 
to  examine  their  work  and  began  to  pinpoint  the  reasons  for 
specific  failures.  Students,  under  teacher  guidance,  also 
set  goals  for  longer  periods  of  times.  For  the  most  part 
the  above  studies  were  descriptive  rather  than  experi- 
mental. 

Lurie  (1972)  compared  the  effect  of  three  approaches 
to  the  teaching  of  specific  reading  and  study  skills  on 
a group  of  failing  junior  high  school  students.  The  pur- 
pose was  to  assess  the  following  three  methods  of  teaching 
reading  and  study  skills  to  failing  junior  high  school 
students  of  average  I.Q.:  1)  traditional  literature  ori- 

ented reading  and  study  skills  class,  2)  a core  curriculum 


skills 


with  content  area  skills  developed,  3)  content  area 
instruction  in  a reading  class.  As  a result,  Lurie  recom- 
mended that  study  skills  be  taught  in  conjunction  with  the 
content  in  the  subject  area  classroom  rather  than  isolate 
them  as  a separate  course. 

Warren  (1962)  presented  a reading  center  program  in 
which  eighth  graders  of  average  mental  ability  were  enrolled 
in  a reading  lab  program  three  periods  a week  for  seven 
weeks.  The  students  made  significant  gains  and  the  results 
indicated  that  both  instruments  and  techniques  using  textual 
material  can  provide  significant  contributions  to  a reading 
program  working  with  a similar  population. 

Cawley,  Chaffin,  and  Brunning  (1965)  evaluated  a junior 
high  school  reading  improvement  program  and  their  results 
indicated  that  a reading  improvement  program  conducted 
by  teachers  who  structure  a program  adjusted  to  the  needs 
of  students  can  yield  significant  improvement.  The  authors 
stressed  the  need  for  further  study  using  control  groups, 
employing  paradigms  wherein  subjects  are  treated  for  varying 
periods  of  time,  and  involving  subjects  with  different 
intellectual  capacities  and  degrees  of  reading  disability. 

Nasman  (1966)  undertook  a study  of  a reading  improve- 
ment program  in  the  junior  high  school.  The  program  was  for 
six  weeks;  and  based  on  data,  the  students  involved  in  the 
program  progressed  in  reading  ability  to  a much  greater 
degree  than  those  not  receiving  the  instruction.  There  was 
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a loss  of  some  of  the  reading  growth  after  six  months  and 
it  appeared  that  a period  of  reading  reinforcement  would 
be  desirous.  Nasman  also  reported  that  there  was  no  dif- 
ference between  morning  and  afternoon  classes  or  between 
boys  and  girls. 

Marquis  (1963)  reported  a study  of  developmental 
reading  in  which  the  English  classes  in  the  high  school 
received  instruction  in  the  reading  center  one  day  a week 
for  two  semesters.  Student  work  was  kept  in  folders  end 
the  reading  teachers  wrote  prescriptions  to  the  students 
in  these  folders.  Significant  gains  were  made  in  compre- 
hension and  rate.  Marquis  also  pointed  out  that  constant 
attention  must  be  devoted  to  student  motivation,  and  the 
writing  in  student  folders  of  descriptive  comments  regarding 
progress  appeared  to  aid  in  motivating  students. 

Miller  (1962)  stated  that  many  junior  high  school 
reading  programs  are  voluntary  and  therefore  many  students 
are  not  reached.  There  needs  to  be  a broader  and  more 
powerful  attack  on  reading  instruction  so  students  will 
be  less  likely  to  think  of  reading  skills  as  characteristic 

Thiel  (1972)  investigated  whether  retarded  readers 
gain  more  reading  achievement  when  taught  by  the  regular 
classroom  teacher  using  prescriptions  written  by  the  diag- 
nostic teacher  or  when  they  were  taught  by  the  regular 


classroom  teacher  using  a basal  approach.  She  found  that 
prescriptive  teaching  was  as  effective  as,  but  not  superior 
to,  the  basal  reader  approach  in  vocabulary  building.  In 
comprehension  building,  the  prescriptive  approach  was  found 
to  be  superior. 

Positive  results  have  been  reported  for  college  pre- 
paratory students  (Thornton,  1960;  Wamba,  1961) , for  a 
twelve  week  class  for  seventh  graders  (Schiavone,  1960) , 
and  for  one  semester  courses  for  eleventh  and  twelfth 
graders  (Oobrin,  1961)  participating  in  a reading  center. 

The  absence  of  control  groups  and  representative  sam- 
ples in  most  of  these  studies  and  the  other  reported  studies 
makes  it  impossible  to  evaluate  the  real  significance  of 
any  reported  gains.  The  results  do  seem  to  indicate  that 
reading  instruction  in  a reading  center  after  the  elementary 
grades  can  have  a profound  effect. 

Summary  and  Implications 

The  review  of  the  literature  disclosed  that  the  need 
for  developmental  reading  beyond  the  elementary  grades  has 
been  realized  for  many  years.  In  school,  students  in  the 
intermediate  grades  and  above  are  expected  to  use  reading 
as  a tool  for  learning.  Curriculum  guides  and  textbooks 
are  based  on  this  premise,  but  many  students  have  not  ac- 
quired the  skills  necessary  to  successfully  deal  with  these 


materials. 


In  the  raid-sixties  federal  funds  stimulated  the  growth 
of  many  reading  programs  in  secondary  schools  but,  because 
of  the  guidelines,  only  a small  percentage  of  the  school 
population  was  reached  and  the  costly  results  were  often 
disappointing. 

This  chapter  has  described  the  basal  approach  to 
teaching  reading,  the  individualized  approach,  and  the 
reading  center  approach.  The  results  of  research  studies 
which  tested  the  effects  of  each  approach  were  presented 
and  were  often  contradictory,  perhaps,  because  of  a lack 
of  control  groups,  poor  definition  of  terms,  and  the  use 
of  specialized  populations.  The  research  does  seem  to 
indicate  that  an  approach  to  teaching  reading  based  on 
the  needs  of  the  child  produces  the  greatest  growth  in 
reading  achievement  {Austin  and  Morrison,  1963;  Bond  and 
Dykstra,  1967;  and  Bond  and  Wagner,  1966) . Diagnosis  of 
reading  abilities  and  deficiencies,  individual  instruction, 
and  teaching  techniques  and  materials  suited  to  the  indi- 
vidual child  are  all  implied  in  the  above  statement. 

There  is  yet  a need  for  additional  research  pertaining 
to  the  development  of  effective  reading  programs  at  the 
middle  school  levels.  There  is  also  a need  to  treat  time 
as  a variable  in  the  instructional  process.  Quality  mate- 
rials and  instructional  aids  have  been  available  for  many 
years.  Thus,  the  problem  may  be  defined  as  one  of  logistics, 


organization, 


facilitation  (Klein,  1975).  The  key 


effecting  an  optimal  learning  environment  rests  in  the 
teacher's  ability  to  utilize  effective  classroom  manage- 
ment procedures.  He/She  must  be  able  to  group  learners 
according  to  need,  relate  specific  curriculum  components 
to  the  those  needs,  and  then  continually  check  to  insure 
appropriate  success  and  developmental  growth.  If  Hilgard's 
learning  theories  are  taken  into  account,  a reading  center 
may  be  a successful  organizational  approach  to  teach 
reading. 


CHAPTER 


METHODOLOGY  AND  DATA  COLLECTION 

According  to  research  (Austin  and  Morrison,  1963; 

Bond  and  Dykstra,  1967;  and  Bond  and  Wagner,  1966),  it 
appears  that  an  eclectic  approach  that  is  based  on  the 
individual  needs  of  the  student  has  the  greatest  advantages 
for  promoting  gains  in  reading  growth.  This  statement 
implies  that  diagnosis  of  reading  skills,  individualised 
instruction,  and  teaching  techniques  and  materials  suited 
to  the  individual  child  are  the  major  factors  in  a success- 
ful reading  program. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  if  signifi- 
cant differences  in  reading  gains  existed  between  scores 
obtained  from  middle  school  students  who  participated  in 
a reading  center  approach  based  on  the  P.K.  Yonge  model  and 
those  scores  obtained  from  students  in  the  same  school  who 
participated  in  a basal  approach  the  following  year.  The 
present  chapter  will  include  a description  of  the  sample 
selected  for  the  study,  the  tests  used  to  measure  the  re- 
sults of  reading  instruction,  and  the  two  types  of  instruc- 
tional approaches  tested  in  the  study. 
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The  sample  for  the  study  consisted  of  704  students 
(360  males  and  344  females)  who  worked  on  their  reading 
skills  in  the  reading  center  in  a middle  school  in  Gaines- 
ville, Florida,  during  the  1975-76  school  year  and  755 
students  (382  males  and  373  females)  from  the  same  middle 
school  who  participated  in  a basal  approach  to  reading 
instruction  during  the  1976-77  school  year.  There  were 
220  sixth  graders,  2B3  seventh  graders,  and  201  eighth 
graders  participating  in  the  study  during  the  1975-76 
reading  center  and  257  sixth,  238  seventh  graders,  and  255 
eighth  graders  participating  in  the  1976-77  traditional 
classroom  approach.  Fifty-three  percent  of  the  student 
body  were  on  either  free  or  reduced  lunch  and  fifty-nine 
percent  of  the  students  were  transported  by  bus  from  various 

Black  - Other  Ratio  of  the  Sample 


26*  24*  28*  22* 
23*  20*  29*  28* 
18*  19*  35*  29* 


From  Table  2 it  is  clear  that  the  sample  is  representa- 
tive of  many  populations.  It  is  also  important  to  note  that 


the  sample  also  consisted  of  rural  farm  students  and  upper 
middle  class  students  who  reside  in  a "country  club”  setting. 

Instrumentation 

The  instrument  used  to  collect  data  pertaining  to  the 
dependent  variables  was  the  Stanford  Diagnostic  Reading  Test, 
(SORT),  Level  II,  Forms  W and  X.  Form  W was  used  to  collect 
pretest  data  and  Form  X was  used  to  collect  posttest  data. 
Data  for  the  groups  in  the  reading  center  were  collected 
at  twelve  week  intervals  during  the  1975-76  school  year. 

All  six  of  the  following  subtests  of  the  SDRT  were  used  to 
collect  data:  Reading  Comprehension,  Vocabulary,  Syllabica- 

tion, Sound  Discrimination,  Blending,  and  Reading  Rate. 

Standardization  of  the  SDRT  was  conducted  in  October, 
1965  on  120,000  cases  in  six  school  systems.  Since  the 
norms  were  determined  at  one  point  in  time,  use  of  norms 
appeared  neither  easier  nor  more  difficult  than  they  should 
be.  It  was  assumed  that  this  effect  would  be  approximately 
uniform  across  subtests  so  that  the  identification  of 
strengths  and  weaknesses  would  not  be  adversely  affected. 

Reliability  data  for  the  SDRT  were  obtained  using  the 
split-half  reliability  coefficients  and  standard  errors  of 

According  to  the  test  authors,  the  validity  of  the 
SDRT  has  been  indicated  by  the  evidence  of  the  test's 
ability  to  measure  the  main  facets  of  reading. 


Treatment 


Reading  Center  Approach 

During  the  1975-76  school  year  reading  was  taught  to 
the  students  at  a middle  school  in  Gainesville,  Florida,  by 
means  of  an  individualized  developmental  reading  center. 

The  students  who  participated  in  the  program  were  those  who 
were  enrolled  in  the  language  arts  classes.  Students  in 
Title  I,  Educationally  Mentally  Retarded  (EMRJ , and  Specific 
Learning  Disabilities  (SLD)  classes  were  not  enrolled  in 
the  language  arts  classes  and  thereby  did  not  participate 
in  the  reading  center  program. 

The  middle  school  with  which  the  study  was  concerned 
was  divided  into  six  teams  called  "learning  communities." 
Each  learning  community  had  its  own  math  and  language  arts 
teachers  who  also  shared  the  responsibilities  of  social 
studies  and  science  instruction.  The  entire  school  shared 
two  language  arts  specialists  who  taught  the  more  advanced 
students.  Consequently,  each  team  had  four  language  arts 
classes,  making  a total  of  twenty-four  language  arts  classes. 
The  team  language  arts  teachers  taught  twelve  classes  and 
the  language  arts  specialists  taught  the  other  twelve 
classes.  All  language  arts  classes  were  non-graded  (sixth, 
seventh,  and  eighth  graders  mixed) , homogeneously  grouped 
according  to  reading  levels,  and  class  size  ranged  from 
twenty-four  to  thirty-six.  At  the  beginning  of  each  twelve 
week  cycle  three  language  arts  teachers  brought  two  of  their 


reading  center  alternating  between  Monday, 


Wednesday,  and  Friday  of  one  week  and  Tuesday  and  Thursday 
of  the  following  week  and  continued  to  bring  the  same 
classes  following  this  alternating  schedule  for  a total  of 
twelve  weeks.  During  the  first  twelve  week  cycle  of  the 
reading  center  there  were  two  reading  teachers,  and  there- 
fore, there  were  language  arts  classes  working  in  the  center 
everyday . 

When  a language  arts  class  was  scheduled  to  come  to  the 
reading  center,  during  the  first  week  the  Stanford  Diagnos- 
tic Reading  Test  (SORT)  was  administered.  The  test  adminis- 
tration and  scoring  was  done  by  the  reading  teachers,  and 
during  the  second  week  students  had  an  individual  confer- 
ence. During  the  conference  the  test  results  were  explained 
in  terms  of  stanines  and  a profile  was  plotted  (see  Appendix 
A) . The  scores  were  interpreted  in  terms  of  strengths  and 
students  were  then  asked  to  choose  no  more  than  three  of 
the  six  areas  tested  to  work  on  (reading  comprehension, 
vocabulary,  syllabication,  sound  discrimination,  blending 
and  reading  rate).  Students  were  allowed  to  pick  any  of  the 
six  areas  even  if  the  area  was  a definite  strength.  After 
choosing  their  areas,  students  were  asked  to  set  goals. 

For  example,  they  were  asked,  "How  far  would  you  like  to 
move  your  vocabulary  or  comprehension  scores  up  on  the 
profile  chart?”  Then  they  were  asked,  "How  far  do  you  think 
you  can  move  this  score  up  by  the  time  of  the  posttest  at 


the  end  of  your  stay  in  the  reading  center?"  Students 
marked  their  goals  on  their  profile  charts  and  also  wrote 
their  goals  on  the  bottom  of  the  profile  chart.  This  chart 
was  stapled  inside  the  student's  folder,  underneath  the 
work  sheets  so  that  a student's  scores  could  be  kept  confi- 
dential. students  kept  all  their  work  in  their  folders 
which  remained  in  the  reading  center.  During  the  initial 
conference  it  was  explained  to  students  that  there  would  be 
a posttest  and  another  individual  conference  so  that  they 
would  be  able  to  see  and  discuss  their  progress.  Also 
during  this  conference  students  were  shown  materials  and 
asked  to  indicate  their  preferences  of  materials  to  use  for 
instruction.  Students  were  also  told  that  if  they  did  not 
like  working  in  specific  materials,  they  only  needed  to 
complete  their  one  assignment  and  indicate  to  the  reading 
teacher  that  they  did  not  care  to  work  in  this  material 
again.  This  was  to  make  sure  that  students  actually  worked 
in  materials  before  deciding  they  did  not  like  them.  It 
was  also  explained  to  students  that  they  were  to  write  on 
the  comment  sheets  in  their  folders  at  the  end  of  each 
period  in  the  reading  center.  This  was  the  place  where 
students  were  to  let  the  reading  teachers  know  if  they  were 
having  troubles  with  either  their  work  or  personal  problems. 
This  was  also  where  students  were  instructed  to  write  what 
they  had  accomplished  during  each  period  in  the  center. 

Time  was  alloted  at  the  end  of  each  period  for  folder 


writing. 


The  day  following  a group's  time  in  the  reading  center, 
the  reading  teacher  spent  checking  through  folders,  reading 
students'  comments,  and  writing  prescriptions  for  future 
work.  Students  were  responsible  for  checking  much  of  their 
own  work,  but  it  was  necessary  to  check  to  see  if  students 
were  following  directions  and  completing  assignments.  The 
reading  teacher  wrote  in  every  folder  and  explained  to  the 
student  what  he/she  would  be  doing  the  following  day  in  the 
reading  center.  Assignments  to  be  done  were  indicated  with 
a slash  (/)  on  a prescription  sheet  (see  Appendix  B)  that 
listed  all  the  materials  in  the  reading  center  by  skill 
areas.  If  it  were  important  for  a student  to  work  on  a 
specific  assignment  first,  it  was  noted  in  the  teacher's 
comment  to  the  student.  Also  listed  on  the  prescription 
sheet  were  the  approximate  number  of  pages,  lessons,  or 
tapes  to  be  completed  for  one  assignment.  When  students 
completed  this  amount,  they  crossed  the  slash  and  wrote 
about  what  they  did  on  their  comment  sheet.  In  this  manner 
the  reading  teacher  and  her  students  maintained  a continuous 
written  dialogue  concerning  the  student's  progress  and 
problems.  Students  worked  on  their  chosen  skills  in  the 
reading  center  for  eight  weeks.  The  class  procedure 
consisted  mainly  of  students  getting  their  folders,  reading 
the  teacher's  comments  and  prescriptions,  securing  the 
necessary  materials  and/or  equipment,  and  completing  assigned 
work.  When  students  were  identified  by  the  SDRT  as  having 


the  same  skill  problems  and  goals,  they  were  grouped  for 
short  periods  of  time  tc  receive  direct  instruction  designed 
by  the  reading  teacher  to  guide  students  to  overcome  these 
problems. 


After  eight  weeks  of  skills  instruction  and  prescrip- 
tions, students  were  posttested  with  Form  X of  the  SDRT  by 
the  reading  teacher.  During  the  following  week  the  reading 
teacher  had  a post  conference  with  the  student,  and  together, 
they  plotted  the  posttest  results  on  the  profile  chart. 

During  the  post  conference  the  student  and  the  reading 
teacher  discussed  the  results  of  the  eight  weeks  of  work 
on  reading  and  the  student  was  asked  to  set  or  redefine 
his/her  goals  for  reading  for  whatever  future  instruction 
they  might  be  given  in  their  language  arts  or  other  classes. 
When  a group  finished  their  final  conferences,  they  no 
longer  came  to  the  reading  center,  but  returned  to  their 
language  arts  classes  everyday  and  the  twelve-week  cycle 
began  anew  with  another  group  of  students. 

The  reading  center  contained  a wide  variety  of  mate- 
rials including  equipment,  audiovisuals,  paperbacks,  and 
kits.  The  center  itself  was  housed  in  the  school  media 
center  and  therefore  was  carpeted  and  air  conditioned.  The 
furniture  consisted  of  seven  rectangular  tables  and  chairs 
and  ten  carrels.  Four  of  the  carrels  were  used  with  EDL 
controlled  readers,  while  the  other  six  were  used  with 
books  and  instructional  kits  of  multi-level  material.  The 
kits  used  most  often  were  the  following:  Reading  for 


Understanding  (junior  and  senior  levels),  Grolier's  Readinc 
Attainment  Systems,  Barnell  Loft's  Specific  Skills  Series 


(including  Understanding  Word  Groups,  Understanding  Ques- 
tions , Using  a Table  of  Contents,  and  Using  an  index) , 

Science  Research  Associates'  (SRA)  We  are  Black,  An  American 
Album,  Countries  and  Culture,  Manpower  and  Natural  Resources, 
Educational  Developmental  Laboratories ' (EDL)  Study  Skill 
Boxes,  levels  C-I,  Pictocabulary  I and  II,  What's  in  a 
Name? , Words  to  Eat,  Words  to  Wear.  The  workbooks  used  most 
often  were  the  following:  Dr.  Spello,  EDL' s Word  Clues  and 

Looking  at  Words  in  Sentences,  New  Practice  Readers,  Phonics 
We  Use,  Target . The  audiovisuals  used  most  often  were  Word- 
craft  by  Bergan  Evans,  EDL' s Listen  and  Think  levels  D-GHI 
and  Listen  and  Read  levels  D-GHI,  Economy's  programs  Basic 
Level  Clues,  EDL' s Skills  Support  Programs,  Reading  in  the 
Content  Area  Program,  controlled  reader  filmstrips  and  books 
for  levels  BB-IJ,  and  tach  x films  and  books  for  levels 
D-IJ . The  equipment  consisted  of  four  cassette  tape  re- 
corders, 20  sets  of  headphones,  4 jack  boxes,  2 table 
screens,  1 tachistoscope,  4 controlled  readers,  1 language 
master  with  cards,  and  4 flash  x devices  with  accompanying 
flash  x discs. 

The  staff  at  the  reading  center  consisted  of  two 
certified  reading  teachers  who  were  both  in  advanced  gradu- 
ate programs.  One  teacher's  major  was  in  reading  while 
the  other  teacher's  major  was  in  administration.  In  January 
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of  1976,  however,  the  reading  teacher  working  in  adminis- 
tration was  moved  to  the  Title  I reading  program  because 
of  a loss  of  school  funds.  The  reading  center  program 
continued)  but  since  there  was  only  one  reading  teacher, 
only  three  language  arts  classes  could  attend  every  other 
day.  The  data  for  this  study  was  collected  on  a total  of 
704  students  who  participated  sometime  during  the  year 
1975-76  during  a twelve-week  cycle. 

Basal  Reading  Approach 

During  the  1976-77  school  year  reading  was  taught  at 
the  same  middle  school  which  used  a reading  center  approach 
during  the  1975-76  school  year,  using  an  individualized 
basal  approach.  The  students  selected  to  participate  in 
this  study  were  those  who  were  enrolled  in  reading  classes 
on  each  team  and  therefore  Title  I students.  Educationally 
Mentally  Retarded  students  (EMR) , and  Specifically  Learning 
Disabled  (SLD)  students  were  not  enrolled  in  these  classes 
and  thereby  did  not  participate  in  the  reading  program. 

The  middle  school  maintained  the  same  basic  organiza- 
tion from  the  1975-76  school  year,  but  each  of  the  six  teams 
added  one  reading  teacher  to  its  staff.  The  reading  teacher 
taught  reading  to  his/her  team  for  four  of  the  six  periods 
in  the  day.  During  the  other  two  periods  the  reading 
teachers  taught  interest  or  exploratory  classes. 

The  reading  classes  were  non-graded  (sixth,  seventh, 
and  eighth  graders  mixed)  and  homogeneously  grouped  according 
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to  reading  scores.  Class  sizes  ranged  from  twenty-two 
to  thirty-six.  The  reading  class  met  every  day  for  45 
minutes.  The  reading  program  changed  its  procedure  to 
follow  that  presented  in  the  Young  American  Basal  Series 
(Rand  McNally)  and  the  school  purchased  one  thousand  of 
these  multi-level  basal  readers.  The  reading  teachers 
divided  up  the  fifteen  levels  of  the  basal  texts  so  that 
each  classroom  had  the  same  number  of  books  and  workbooks. 
Students'  reading  levels  were  determined  by  means  of  cloze 
tests  that  the  reading  teachers  made  for  each  grade  level 
and  textbooks  given  to  students  were  those  that  matched 
students'  reading  levels.  All  the  reading  teachers  used  the 
same  tests  and  procedures  for  placing  students  in  the  basal 
readers.  The  Stanford  Diagnostic  Reading  Test  was  adminis- 
tered as  a pretest  and  the  results  were  also  used  to  compare 
students'  reading  levels  obtained  from  the  cloze  tests  and 
to  ascertain  students'  skill  needs.  These  results  were 
used  to  group  students  for  skill  work  within  the  classes. 
Students  did  not  have  individual  conferences,  but  the  test 
interpretation  was  explained  to  the  reading  class  as  a group 
and  then  students  were  given  their  results. 

The  materials  that  were  used  last  year  (1975-76)  in  the 
reading  center  were  initially  divided  among  the  reading 
teachers  based  on  students'  needs  and  interests  and,  conse- 
quently, were  rotated  among  the  six  reading  teachers.  Since 
reading  was  taught  during  different  periods  on  different 


sharing  of  materials 


facilitated.  Classroom 


organization  and  management  for  the  reading  classes  of  the 
six  teams  was  basically  the  same  since  it  was  divided 
to  follow  the  basic  suggestions  of  the  publisher  of  the 
basal  series.  The  reading  teachers  decided  that  the  best 
method  of  classroom  organization  would  be  a centers  approach 
and  therefore  centers  were  designed  for  each  group  of 
students  at  each  reading  level.  The  first  center  students 
worked  at  was  a vocabulary  center  which  introduced  new 
vocabulary  words  from  the  basal  reader.  Students  did  vari- 
ous exercises  at  this  center  which  were  suggested  in  the 
teacher's  manual  and  which  resulted  from  "brainstorming" 
by  the  teachers  during  one  of  the  school  reading  meetings. 
Basically,  students  worked  with  the  words  in  context,  word 
meanings,  syllabication,  prefixes,  and  suffixes.  After 
students  completed  work  at  the  vocabulary  center,  they  went 
to  the  story  center  where  they  had  a directed  reading 
lesson.  The  steps  for  the  directed  reading  lesson  included 
an  introduction  to  the  story  and  its  author,  a discussion 
which  was  designed  to  motivate  students  to  read  the  story, 
and  then  the  students  were  given  a purpose  for  which  to 
read  the  story.  After  students  completed  reading  the  story, 
they  answered  the  suggested  questions  in  the  teacher's 
manual  either  responding  in  written  or  oral  form.  The 
questions  represented  the  literal,  inferential,  evaluative, 
and  creative  levels  of  comprehension.  After  completing  the 


story  center,  students  worked  in  a skills  center  which 
consisted  of  the  accompanying  basal  workbook.  When  students 
completed  the  skill  work  that  accompanied  the  directed 
reading  lesson  in  the  story  center,  they  were  directed  to 
work  in  the  kits,  tapes,  or  equipment  that  had  been  used 
in  the  reading  center  the  previous  year.  The  last  center 
was  free  reading  in  which  students  spent  time  reading 
self-selected  books.  The  six  reading  teachers  required  book 
reports,  but  the  form  and  type  of  report  varied  among  the 
teachers.  Students  rotated  among  the  centers  in  groups 
that  were  formed  on  the  basis  of  their  levels  in  the  basal 
readers  and  their  skills  needs  as  diagnosed  by  scores  on 

Chapter  IV  presents  the  data  collected  from  the  study 
and  describes  the  analysis  made  and  the  results  of  this 


analysis. 


CHAPTER 


PRESENTATION  AND  ANALYSIS  OP  DATA 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  if  signifi- 
cant differences  in  reading  gains,  as  measured  by  the 
Stanford  Diagnostic  Reading  Test  (SDRT) , Level  II,  existed 
between  scores  obtained  from  middle  school  students  who 
participated  in  a reading  center  based  on  an  adaptation  of 
the  P.K.  Yonge  model  and  those  scores  obtained  the  following 
year  from  students  at  the  same  middle  school  who  participated 
in  a traditional  classroom  approach  to  reading.  These  dif- 
ferences were  determined  by  comparing  the  gains  (posttest 
minus  pretest)  of  students  who  participated  in  the  reading 
center  approach  during  the  1975-76  school  year  to  the  gains 
(posttest  minus  pretest  scores)  of  students  who  participated 
in  the  traditional  classroom  approach  to  reading  during  the 
1976-77  school  year.  Comparisons  were  made  on  the  fol- 
lowing six  subtests  of  the  SDRT,  Level  II:  Reading  Compre- 

hension, Vocabulary,  Syllabication,  Sound  Discrimination, 
Blending,  and  Reading  Rate. 

The  statistical  analyses  were  done  using  the  Statisti- 
cal Analysis  System  (SAS)  (Barr  et.  al.,  1976)  MANOVA 
procedure.  The  multivariate  statistic  used  was  Pillai's 
Trace.  The  Hotelling-Lawley  Trace,  Wilk's  Criterion,  and 
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Roy's  Maximum  Post  Criterion  were  also  generated,  but 
Pillai's  Trace  is  the  only  one  reported  sinoe  on  all  mea- 
sures the  different  criteria  were  approximately  the  same. 

The  P approximation  will  be  reported  in  conjunction  with 
Pillai's  Trace.  Univariate  ANOVAs  were  also  computed 
separately  for  each  of  the  six  subtests  to  test  the  specific 
hypotheses.  The  results  of  the  MANOVA  procedure  are  re- 
ported first  and  the  univariate  results  are  presented  in 
this  chapter  in  the  order  that  the  hypotheses  were  posed. 

MANOVA  Results 

Pillai's  Trace  was  used  as  the  MANOVA  test  criteria  for 
the  hypothesis  of  no  overall  treatment  effect  for  the  sixth 
grade  Pillai’s  Trace  was  .3561  and  the  P approximation  with 
(6,470)  df  equalled  43.32  which  was  significant.  These 
results  demonstrated  that  when  the  sixth  grade  results  were 
taken  as  a whole  there  were  significant  differences  between 
the  two  approaches  which  favored  the  reading  center  approach. 

Pillai's  Trace  was  also  used  as  the  MANOVA  test  cri- 
teria for  the  hypothesis  of  no  overall  treatment  effect  for 
grade  seven.  For  the  seventh  grade  Pillai's  Trace  was 
.4669  and  the  F approximation  with  (6,514)  df  equalled 
75.04  which  was  significant.  These  results  demonstrated 
that  when  the  seventh  grade  results  were  taken  as  a whole 
there  were  significant  differences  between  the  two  ap- 
proches  and  the  reading  center  approach  resulted  in  the 
greatest  gains. 
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ANOVA  for  Differences  in  Reading  Comprehension  Gains 
Between  Seventh  Graders  Participating  in  a Reading  Center 
Approach  and  Seventh  Graders  Participating  in  a Traditional 
Classroom  Approach  to  Reading 


Dependent  Variable:  Reading  Comprehension  Seventh  Grade 

Source DF  Squares Square Value  PR  F Square 

Treatment  1 8706.2837  8706.2837  205.78  .001  0.2839 

Error  519  21958.7374  42.3097 

Total  520  30665.0211 


The  observed  F value  indicated  a significant  difference 
in  the  gains  in  reading  comprehension  of  the  seventh  graders 
who  participated  in  the  reading  center  group  and  the  seventh 
graders  who  participated  in  the  traditional  classroom  ap- 
proach to  reading.  In  order  to  discover  which  approach 
produced  the  greatest  gains  it  was  necessary  to  examine 
the  means  and  standard  deviations  of  the  two  approaches  and 
their  respective  gain  scores.  Table  4 presents  the  means 
and  standard  deviations  of  the  pretest  scores,  the  posttest 
scores,  and  the  gain  scores  for  the  reading  center  approach 
and  the  traditional  classroom  approach.  On  the  basis  of 
this  statistical  analysis,  the  conclusion  was  drawn  that 
greater  gains  in  reading  comprehension  were  made  by  the 
seventh  graders  in  the  reading  center  approach  than  by  the 
seventh  graders  in  the  traditional  classroom  approach. 


in  the  reading  center  approach  and  therefore  the  first  null 
hypothesis  was  not  accepted. 

Hypothesis  2.  There  will  be  no  statistically  signifi- 
cant difference  in  vocabulary  between  the  reading 
center  group  and  the  traditional  classroom  approach, 
as  measured  by  the  Vocabulary  subtest  of  the  SDRT. 

In  order  to  test  the  second  hypothesis,  an  ANOVA 
was  performed  to  compare  the  vocabulary  gains  between  the 
1975-76  reading  center  group  and  the  1976-77  traditional 
classroom  group.  The  degrees  of  freedom,  sum  of  squares, 
means  squares,  P value,  and  R-square  are  presented  in 
Table  7 for  the  sixth  grade  group.  Table  8 for  the  seventh 
grade  group,  and  Table  9 for  the  eighth  grade  group. 


ANOVA  for  Differences  in  Vocabulary  Gains  Between  Sixth 
Graders  Participating  in  a Reading  Center  Approach  and 
Sixth  Graders  Participating  in  a Traditional  Classroom 
Approach 


Dependent  Variable:  Vocabulary  Sixth  Grade 

Sum  of  Mean  P R 

Source  DP  Squares  Square  Value  PR  F Square 

Treatment  1 591.5821  591.5821  23.90  .0001  0.0479 

Error  475  11757.5876  24.7528 

Total  476  12349.1698 


The  observed  P value  indicated  a significant  difference 
in  the  gains  in  vocabulary  of  the  sixth  graders  who  parti- 
cipated in  the  reading  center  group  and  the  sixth  graders 
who  participated  in  the  traditional  classroom  approach  to 
to  discover  which  approach  produced  the 


reading. 
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approaches  and  their  respective  gain  scores.  Table  4 
presents  the  means  and  standard  deviations  of  the  pretest 
scores,  the  posttest  scores,  and  the  gain  scores  for  the 
reading  center  approach  and  the  traditional  classroom  ap- 
proach. On  the  basis  of  this  statistical  analysis,  the 
conclusion  was  made  that  greater  gains  in  vocabulary  were 
made  by  the  seventh  graders  in  the  reading  center  approach 
than  by  the  seventh  graders  in  the  traditional  classroom 
approach. 


ANOVA  for  Differences  in  Vocabulary  Gains  Between  Eighth 
Graders  Participating  in  a Reading  Center  Approach  and 
Eighth  Graders  Participating  in  a Traditional  Classroom 
Approach 


Dependent  Variable;  Vocabulary  Eighth  Grade 

Sum  of  Mean  F R 

Source DF  Squares Square  Value  PR  F Square 

Treatment  1 518.7338  518.7338  28.66  .0001  0.0593 

Error  454  8218.4218  18.1022 

Total  455  8737.1557 


The  observed  F value  indicated  a significant  difference 
in  gains  in  vocabulary  of  the  eighth  graders  who  participated 
in  the  reading  center  approach  and  the  eighth  graders  who 
participated  in  the  traditional  classroom  approach  to 
reading.  In  order  to  discover  which  approach  produced 
the  greatest  gains  in  vocabulary,  it  was  necessary  to  examine 
the  means  and  standard  deviations  of  the  two  approaches  and 
their  respective  gain  scores.  Table  4 presents  the  means 
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ANOVA  for  Differences  in  Syllabication  Gains  Between  Sixth 
Graders  Participating  in  a Reading  Center  Approach  and 
Sixth  Graders  Participating  in  a Traditional  Classroom 
Approach 

Dependent  Variable:  Syllabication  Sixth  Grade ^ 

Source  DF  Squares  Square  Value  PR  F Square 

Treatment  1 624.1856  624.1856  56.97  .0001  0.1070 

Error  475  5204.4600  10.9567 

Total  476  5828.6457 


The  observed  P value  indicated  a significant  difference 
in  gains  in  syllabication  of  the  sixth  graders  who  parti- 
cipated in  the  reading  center  approach  and  the  sixth 
graders  who  participated  in  the  traditional  classroom  ap- 
proach to  reading.  In  order  to  discover  which  approach 
produced  the  greatest  gains  in  syllabication,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  examine  the  means  and  standard  deviations  of  the 
two  approaches  and  their  respective  gain  scores.  Table  4 
presents  the  means  and  standard  deviations  of  the  pretest 
scores,  the  posttest  scores,  and  the  gain  scores  for  the 
reading  center  approach  and  the  traditional  classroom  ap- 
proach. On  the  basis  of  this  statistical  analysis,  the 
conclusion  was  made  that  greater  gains  in  syllabication 
were  made  by  the  sixth  graders  in  the  reading  center  ap- 
proach than  by  the  sixth  graders  in  the  traditional 


classroom  approach. 


ANOVA  for  Differences  in  Syllabication  Gains  Between  Seventh 
Graders  Participating  in  a Reading  Center  Approach  and 
Seventh  Graders  Participating  in  a Traditional  Classroom 
Approach 


Dependent  Variable:  Syllabication  Seventh  Grade 

Source DF  Squares  Square  Value  PR  F Square 

Treatment  1 746.4997  624.1856  75.65  .0001  0.1272 

Error  519  5121.3774  10.9567 

Total  520  5876.8771 


The  observed  F value  indicated  a significant  difference 
in  gains  in  syllabication  of  the  seventh  graders  who  parti- 
cipated in  the  reading  center  approach  and  the  seventh 
graders  who  participated  in  the  traditional  classroom  ap- 
proach to  reading.  In  order  to  discover  which  approach 
produced  the  greatest  gains  in  syllabication,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  examine  the  means  and  standard  deviations  of  the 
two  approaches  and  their  respective  gain  scores.  Table  4 
presents  the  means  and  standard  deviations  of  the  pretest 
scores,  the  posttest  scores,  and  the  gain  scores  for  the 
reading  center  approach  and  the  traditional  classroom 
approach.  On  the  basis  of  this  statistical  analysis,  the 
conclusion  was  made  that  greater  gains  in  syllabication 
were  made  by  the  seventh  graders  in  the  reading  center 
approach  than  by  the  seventh  graders  in  the  traditional 


classroom  approach. 


Table  12 


ANOVA  for  Differences  in  Syllabication  Gains  Between  Eighth 
Graders  Participating  in  a Reading  Center  Approach  and 
Eighth  Graders  Participating  in  a Traditional  Classroom 
Approach 


Dependent  Variable:  Syllabication  Eighth  Grade 

Source DF  Squares  Sqaure  Value  PR  F Square 

Treatment  1 733.7527  733.7527  54.95  .0001  0.1079 

Error  454  5062.0367  13.3525 

Total  455  6705.7894 


The  observed  F value  indicated  a significant  difference 
in  gains  in  syllabication  of  the  eighth  graders  who  parti- 
cipated in  the  reading  center  approach  and  the  eighth 
graders  who  participated  in  the  traditional  classroom  ap- 
proach to  reading.  In  order  to  discover  which  approach 
produced  the  greatest  gains  in  syllabication,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  examine  the  means  and  standard  deviations  of  the  two 
approaches  and  their  respective  gain  scores.  Table  4 
presents  the  means  and  standard  deviations  of  the  pretest 
scores,  the  posttest  scores,  and  the  gain  scores  for  the 
reading  center  approach  and  the  traditional  classroom  ap- 
proach. On  the  basis  of  this  statistical  analysis,  the 
conclusion  was  made  that  greater  gains  in  syllabication 
were  made  by  the  eighth  graders  in  the  reading  center 
approach  than  by  the  eighth  graders  in  the  traditional 


classroom  approach. 


For  all 
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approach  to  reading.  In  order  to  discover  which  approach 
produced  the  greatest  gains  in  sound  discrimination,  it 
was  necessary  to  examine  the  means  and  standard  deviations 
of  the  two  approaches  and  their  respective  gain  scores. 
Table  4 presents  the  means  and  standard  deviations  of  the 
pretest  scores,  the  posttest  scores,  and  the  gain  scores. 

On  the  basis  of  this  statistical  analysis,  the  conclusion 
was  made  that  greater  gains  in  sound  discrimination  were 
made  by  the  seventh  graders  in  the  reading  center  approach 
than  by  the  seventh  graders  in  the  traditional  classroom 
approach. 

Table  IS 

ANOVA  for  Differences  in  Sound  Discrimination  Gains  Between 
Eighth  Graders  Participating  in  a Reading  Center  Approach 
and  Eighth  Graders  Participating  in  a Traditional  Classroom 

Approach 


Dependent  Variable;  Sound  Discrimination  Eighth  Grade 
Source  DF  Squares Square  Value  PR  F Square 

Treatment  1 666.5175  666.5175  47.28  .0001  0 0943 

Error  454  6400.4999  14.0980 

Total  455  7067.0175 


The  observed  F value  indicated  a significant  difference 
in  gains  in  sound  discrimination  of  the  eighth  graders  who 
participated  in  the  reading  center  approach  and  the  eighth 
graders  who  participated  in  the  traditional  classroom  ap- 
proach to  reading.  In  order  to  discover  which  approach 
produced  the  greatest  gains  in  sound  discrimination,  it  was 
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necessary  to  examine  the  means  and  standard  deviations 
of  the  two  approaches  and  their  respective  gain  scores. 
Table  4 presents  the  means  and  standard  deviations  of  the 
pretest  scores,  the  posttest  scores,  and  the  gain  scores. 
On  the  basis  of  this  statistical  analysis,  the  conclusion 
hat  greater  gains  in  sound  discrimination  were 
e eighth  graders  in  the  reading  center  approach 
a eighth  graders  in  the  traditional  classroom 


made  by  th 
than  by  th 
approach . 


For  all  three  grade  levels,  students  made  significantly 
greater  gains  in  sound  discrimination  when  they  participated 
in  the  reading  center  approach  and  therefore  the  fourth 
null  hypothesis  was  not  accepted. 

Hypothesis  S.  There  will  be  no  statistically  signifi- 
cant difference  m blending  between  the  reading  center 
2 traditional  classroom  group,  as  measured 
' ""  — *■  — » ‘-'  a SORT. 


2 Blending  subtest  o 
In  order  to  test  the  fifth  hypothesis,  an  ANOVA  was 
performed  to  compare  the  blending  gains  betweeen  the  1975-76 
reading  center  group  and  the  1976-77  traditional  classroom 
group.  The  degrees  of  freedom,  sum  of  square,  mean  squares, 
F value,  and  R-square  are  presented  in  Table  16  for  the 
sixth  grade.  Table  17  for  the  seventh  grade,  and  Table  18 
for  the  eighth  grade. 


Table  16 


ANOVA  for  Differences  in  Blending  Gains  Between  Sixth 
Graders  Participating  in  a Reading  Center  Approach  and 
Sixth  Graders  Participating  in  a Traditional  Classroom 
Approach 


Dependent  Variable;  Blending  Sixth  Grade 

Source DF  Squares Square  Value  PR  F Square 

Treatment  1 1863.7736  1863.7736  72.86  .0001  0.1329 

Error  475  12150.3018  25.5795 

Total  476  14014.0754 


The  observed  F value  indicated  a significant  difference 
in  gains  in  blending  of  the  sixth  graders  who  participated 
in  the  reading  center  approach  and  the  sixth  graders  who 
participated  in  the  traditional  classroom  approach  to 
reading.  In  order  to  discover  which  approach  produced 
the  greatest  gains  in  blending,  it  was  necessary  to  examine 
the  means  and  standard  deviations  of  the  two  approaches 
and  their  respective  gain  scores.  Table  4 presents  the 
means  and  standard  deviations  of  the  pretest  scores,  the 
posttest  scores,  and  the  gain  scores.  On  the  basis  of  this 
statistical  analysis,  the  conclusion  was  made  that  greater 
gains  in  blending  were  made  by  the  sixth  graders  in  the 
reading  center  approach  than  by  the  sixth  graders  in  the 


traditional  classroom  approach. 
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ANOVA  for  Differences  in  Blending  Gains  Between  Eighth 
Graders  Participating  in  a Reading  Center  Approach  and 
Eighth  Graders  Participating  in  a Traditional  Classroom 
Approach 


Dependent  Variable:  Blending  Eighth  Grade 

Sum  of  Mean  F R 

Source DF  Squares Square  Value  PR  F Square 

Treatment  1 1169.5478  1169.5478  54.79  .0001  0.1076 

Error  454  9691.4323  21.3467 

Total  455  10860.9802 


The  observed  F value  indicated  a significant  difference 
in  gains  in  blending  of  the  eighth  graders  who  participated 
in  the  reading  center  approach  and  the  eighth  graders  who 
participated  in  the  traditional  classroom  approach  to 
reading.  In  order  to  discover  which  approach  produced  the 
greatest  gains  in  blending,  it  was  necessary  to  examine 
the  means  and  standard  deviations  of  the  two  approaches 
and  their  respective  gain  scores.  Table  4 presents  the 
means  and  standard  deviations  of  the  pretest  scores,  the 
posttest  scores,  and  the  gain  scores.  On  the  basis  of 
this  statistical  analysis,  the  conclusion  was  made  that 
greater  gains  in  blending  were  made  by  the  eighth  graders 
in  the  reading  center  approach  than  by  the  eighth  graders 
in  the  traditional  classroom  approach. 

For  all  three  grade  levels,  students  made  significantly 
greater  gains  in  blending  when  they  participated  in  the 
reading  center  approach  and  therefore  the  fifth  null  hypo- 
thesis was  not  accepted. 
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made  that  greater  gains  in  reading  rate  were  made  by  the 
seventh  graders  in  the  reading  center  approach  than  by 
the  seventh  graders  in  the  traditional  classroom  approach. 


Table  21 

ANOVA  for  Differences  in  Reading  Rate  Gains  Between  Eighth 
Graders  Participating  in  a Reading  Center  Approach  and 
Eighth  Graders  Participating  in  a Traditional  Classroom 
Approach 


Dependent  Variable:  Reading  Rate  Eighth  Grade 

Source  DF  Squares  Square  Value  PR  F Square 

Treatment  1 2321.3789  2321.3789  87.42  .0001  0.1614 

Error  454  12055.6188  26.5542 

Total  455  14376.9978 


The  observed  F value  indicated  a significant  difference 
in  gains  in  reading  rate  of  the  eighth  graders  who  parti- 
cipated in  the  reading  center  approach  and  the  eighth 
graders  who  participated  in  the  traditional  classroom  ap- 
proach to  reading.  In  order  to  discover  which  approach 
produced  the  greatest  gains  in  reading  rate,  it  was  neces- 
sary  t°  examine  the  means  and  standard  deviations  of  the  two 
approaches  and  their  respective  gain  scores.  Table  4 pre- 
sents the  means  and  standard  deviations  of  the  pretest 
scores,  the  posttest  scores,  and  the  gain  scores.  On  the 
basis  of  this  statistical  analysis,  the  conclusion  was  made 
that  greater  gains  in  reading  rate  were  made  by  the  eighth 
graders  in  the  reading  center  approach  than  by  the  eighth 
graders  in  the  traditional  classroom  approach. 


For  all  three  grade  levels,  students  made  signifi- 
cantly greater  gains  in  reading  rate  when  they  participated 
in  the  reading  center  approach  and  as  a consequence  the 
sixth  hypothesis  was  not  accepted. 

Summary  of  Analyses 

In  summary,  there  were  statistically  significant 
differences  between  the  results  of  reading  center  approach 
and  the  traditional  classroom  approach  to  reading  instruc- 
tion on  all  six  hypotheses.  The  MANOVA  procedure  indicated 
that  there  were  significant  differences  between  the  two 
approaches  when  the  individual  hypotheses  were  treated  as 
a whole.  The  ANOVA  procedure  was  then  used  to  determine 
where  specific  significant  differences  might  lie.  From 
these  analyses,  it  was  learned  that  none  of  the  six  hypo- 
theses at  any  of  the  three  grade  levels  were  accepted  since 
there  were  significant  differences  in  each  instance.  By 
examining  the  means  and  standard  deviations  of  the  pretest 
scores,  the  posttest  scores,  and  the  gain  scores  for  the 
reading  center  approach  and  the  traditional  classroom  ap- 
proach it  was  learned  that  for  each  of  the  six  hypotheses 
in  all  three  grade  levels,  the  reading  center  approach 
produced  the  greatest  gains  in  reading  test  scores. 


CHAPTER  V 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  IMPLICATIONS 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  if  signifi- 
cant differences  in  reading  gains  existed  between  scores 
obtained  from  middle  school  students  who  participated  in 
a reading  center  based  on  an  adaptation  of  the  P.K.  Yonge 
model  and  those  scores  obtained  from  the  same  middle  school 
students  who  participated  in  a traditional  classroom  approach 
to  reading  the  following  year.  The  reading  center  approach 
was  taught  by  two  teachers,  both  of  whom  had  completed  the 
training  program  at  the  P.K.  Yonge  Laboratory  School  which 
gave  them  the  skills  needed  to  implement  this  approach. 

The  traditional  approach  was  taught  by  six  experienced 
reading  teachers  who  met  during  the  data  collection  period 
to  insure  that  similar  techniques  and  materials  were  being 
used  to  teach  the  students  participating  in  this  program. 

The  two  approaches  were  compared  by  analyzing  gains 
made  between  the  pre  and  posttest  scores  of  the  following 
subtests  of  the  Stanford  Diagnostic  Reading  Test  (SDRT) , 

Level  II:  Reading  Comprehension,  Vocabulary,  Syllabication, 

Sound  Discrimination,  Blending,  and  Reading  Rate.  For  both 
groups,  Form  W of  the  SDRT  was  used  as  the  pretest  and 


posttest. 
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It  appeared  that  the  reading  center  had  several  fac- 
tors which  may  have  contributed  tc  its  success.  For 
example,  a major  factor  could  have  been  the  active  involve- 
ment students  had  in  the  learning  process,  which  may  have 
resulted  in  an  increased  student  sense  of  responsibility. 

This  may  also  have  spurred  them  on  to  work  harder  while 
they  were  in  the  reading  center.  After  students  were  pre- 
tested for  the  reading  center  approach,  they  had  an  individual 
conference.  During  this  time  their  test  results  were  ex- 
plained to  them  in  terms  of  their  strengths  and  they  were 
asked  to  choose  skill  areas  to  work  on  during  their  time 
in  the  reading  center.  Students  also  were  asked  to  set 
attainable  goals  for  the  posttest  so  that  they  had  some 
tangible  measure  for  which  to  work.  Furthermore,  students 
took  part  in  the  selecting  of  materials  that  they  worked 
in  during  the  reading  center.  Students  played  an  active 
role  in  the  learning  process  of  this  approach.  They  were 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  assignments  they  were  prescribed 
were  designed  to  improve  the  skill  areas  that  they  chose 
to  work  on.  The  continuous  dialogue  that  the  comment 
sheets  in  student  folders  provided,  also  aided  in  estab- 
lishing rapport  and  communication  between  the  student  and 
the  reading  teacher.  The  structure  of  this  approach  de- 
manded that  the  reading  teacher  and  the  student  work 
cooperat i ve ly . 


Another 


reading 


approach 


ficantly  greater  gains  may  have  been  the  fact  that  students 
attended  only  every  other  day  and  consequently,  the  reading 
teacher  had  an  entire  school  day  to  prescribe  for  the 
students  who  would  come  the  following  day.  The  fact  that 
students  attended  every  other  day  may  have  piqued  their 
interest  in  participating  in  the  center  also. 

The  traditional  approach  seemed  to  have  several  factors 
which  may  have  influenced  the  scores  of  the  students  who 
participated  in  this  program.  The  traditional  classroom 
approach  was  mandated  from  the  county  office,  while  the 
reading  center  approach  was  instituted  as  a result  of  a 
local  school  decision.  Chesler  and  Barakat  (1967)  report 
that  teachers'  participation  in  the  policy-making  process  of 
the  school  leads  to  less  alienation,  greater  sharing  of 
ideas,  possibly  better  teaching,  and  possibly  greater 
receptivity  to  change.  Sarason  (1971)  purports  that  involve- 
ment is  essential  since  it  makes  it  more  likely  that 
responsibility  will  be  assumed  and  not  attributed  to  others, 
that  problems  of  goals  and  attitudes  will  surface  and  be 
dealt  with,  and  it  increases  the  chances  that  the  alterna- 
tive ways  the  problem  can  be  formulated  and  resolved  will  be 
scrutinized  and  act  as  a control  against  premature  closure. 
Willower  (1963)  further  points  out  that  when  teachers  are 
threatened  by  a change  without  prior  involvement,  their 
resistance  to  change  may  take  the 


form  of  verbal  hostility. 


sloppy  implementation, 


apathetic  indifference.  Since 


there  was  relatively  little  teacher  involvement  in  the 
decision  to  change  from  the  reading  center  approach  to  the 
basal  approach,  teachers  may  have  felt  less  than  enthusias- 
tic about  the  traditional  approach. 

Since  classes  were  scheduled  to  the  reading  teachers, 
they  did  not  have  time  to  write  in  students'  folders  so  that 
students  may  have  felt  less  involvement  in  this  approach. 
Because  of  the  organization  of  the  traditional  approach, 
students  were  not  able  to  have  an  individual  pre  or  post 
conference.  They  were  informed  of  their  test  results,  but 
they  did  not  have  the  opportunity  to  discuss  what  they  felt 
their  skill  needs  were  or  to  set  personal  goals.  Conse- 
quently, this  may  have  also  affected  the  students' 
perceptions  of  the  traditional  approach  and  its  possibilities 
for  responding  to  their  individual  needs.  Reading  teachers 
also  did  not  have  an  entire  school  day  to  prepare  lessons 
for  students  since  their  classes  met  everyday.  Also  because 
of  the  structure  of  the  traditional  approach,  students  did 
not  have  as  much  choice  in  the  selection  of  materials  they 
would  prefer  to  work  with. 

Many  factors  could  have  affected  the  results  of  this 
study,  but  since  the  results  were  so  overwhelmingly  in 
favor  of  the  reading  center  approach,  it  is  suggested  that 
this  approach  be  further  evaluated  and  investigated  as  an 
organizational  method  for  teaching  reading  in  the  middle 


school . 
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Implications  for  Future  Research 

The  attempt  to  improve  the  reading  skills  of  middle 
school  students  offers  scope  for  continued  research  in 
a number  of  areas  that  appear  to  hold  promise.  This  sec- 
tion presents  a few  of  these  areas  in  the  form  of  needs  as 
a conclusion  of  this  study. 

1.  There  is  a need  to  test  the  traditional  approach 
and  the  reading  center  approach  over  time  (two  to  three 
years)  to  measure  their  long-range  effectiveness.  The 
two  approaches  need  to  be  compared  by  means  of  independent 
but  comparable  samples  over  a period  of  time,  in  order  to 
discover  which  approach  had  the  most  lasting  gains,  and  if 
an  approach  seemed  to  result  in  greater  gains  than  the  other 
at  any  point  in  time  in  the  reading  development  of  a middle 
school  student. 

2.  There  is  a need  for  studies  of  the  cost  effective- 
ness of  the  various  approaches  to  teaching  reading.  In 
these  studies  the  number  of  teachers,  teacher  aides,  the 
amount  of  material  and  equipment,  and  the  type  of  facility, 
need  to  be  taken  into  account.  The  age  of  accountability 
demands  that  programs  be  cost  effective  if  they  are  to 

3.  There  is  a need  for  studies  to  test  additional 
methods  and  materials  with  students  who  do  not  make  signifi- 
cant gains  in  reading.  Students  usually  are  able  to  adapt 
to  various  approaches,  but  they  seem  to  benefit  more  when 


approach  is  suited  to  their  preferred  learning  style. 


There  is  a need  for  additional  studies  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  effects  of  learning  styles  on  reading  instruc- 
tional approaches. 

4 . There  is  a need  for  studies  with  experimental 
designs  that  more  closely  account  for  the  teacher  variable. 
This  is  needed  to  determine  if  there  is  a factor  in  the 
conduct  of  a teacher  as  well  as  the  training  needed  by  a 
teacher  that  would  aid  the  use  of  a specific  approach. 

5.  There  is  a need  for  studies  that  test  students1 
perceptions  of  their  skill  improvement  in  the  various  types 
of  organizational  approaches  for  teaching  reading.  It  would 
be  beneficial  to  be  aware  of  whether  the  type  of  organiza- 
tion affected  students'  perceptions  of  their  own  skills  and 
if  these  perceptions  were  related  to  significant  changes  in 
reading  skills. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  no  panacea  for  the  problems 
encountered  in  teaching  students  to  read.  Therefore  it 
appears  that  research  will  continue  to  look  for  that  "best" 
approach  or  that  "best”  combination  program. 
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